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Religions Liberty Association 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 


of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. 


forced. 


_ 4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, an 


Love cannot be 


rotect men in the 
that in this realm 


it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 


ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 


to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 


press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 


10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 


society. 


For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Re- 
ligious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. Longacre; 
associates, H. H, Votaw and M. C. Taft), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
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Park, D. C.; secretary, A. J. Clark; associate, B. G. 
Wilkinson. 
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Arizona): Secretary, W. M. Adams, Bin 7, Lodi, 
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secretary, W. H. Heckman. 
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ON. FLORIAN 
LAMPERT, late 
Congressman from 
Wisconsin, in the Con- 
gressional Record of 
July 15, 1930, in ex- 
tending his remarks of 
July 3 against the Sun- 
day blue law bill intro- 
duced by Congressman 
Lankford, had the fol- 
Q owing speech recorded 
on the subject of reli- 
gious liberty : 

“Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of whether or not the 
Federal Government shall 
enact a Sunday blue law 
for the District of Co- 
lumbia is a timely issue 
and fraught with great 
consequences. Quite re- 
eently a large delegation 
of clergymen, who style 
themselves ‘professional re- 
formers’ and ‘Christian 
lobbyists, called upon 
President Hoover, and requested that he give 
aid and support to the Lankford Sunday bill 
which has been pending before the District of 
Columbia Committee for the past three sessions, 
and which I, as a member of this committee, 
have consistently and persistently opposed every 
time it has been considered by the committee. 

“President Hoover, according to the press 
reports, has turned a deaf ear to their appeal 
for Federal aid and his support. When the 


©u.ae. 


recess. 


delegation called a second time for the purpose 





of obtaining a definite reply as to his attitude, 
the President politely refused to receive them. 
He has since laid down a rule that the White 





The cause of religious liberty has lost 
a stanch and true friend in the death of 
Hon. Florian Lampert. Mr. Lampert died 
in a Chicago hospital after being injured 
in an automobile accident while returning 
to his home in Wisconsin following the 
adjournment of Congress for the summer 


Congressman Lampert Opposed 
Sunday Blue Laws 


House shall not be made 
a ‘sounding board’ for the 
heralding of religious 
propaganda by those who 
want to use the White 
House as an advertising 
agency for their religious 
publicity work. I am glad 
the President, in his offi- 
cial capacity, refused to 
give sanction to this kind 
of blue law legislation. 


“Why I Oppose Blue 
Laws 

“In discussing this issue 
I also desire to arrive at 
a correct understanding 
with my hearers so I may 
not be misjudged by any 
one as to the reason why 
I am opposed to compul- 
sory Sunday observance 
under the penal code. 
When one opposes religious 
legislation, he is generally 
aecused of being nonreli- 
gious and hostile to Chris- 
tianity; but I wish to go 
on record that I have the 
highest reverence and re- 
spect for God and Christ and the Christian 
religion and its institutions. I am a member 
of » Christian denomination. I believe in 
Christ’s gospel of love, peace, and good will 
to men. I also believe that every man, woman, 
and child ought to observe the divine commands 
of God as well as the religious institutions that 
have been established by divine authority; but 
I do not believe that any of these divine institu- 
tions should ever be regulated by civil law. Re- 
ligious obligations rest entirely upon the faith, 
piety, and religious convictions of the individ- 
ual, and they should never be observed under 
duress of civil authority. There are, however, 
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two ways in which you can observe religious 
institutions; one is by the conviction of the 
conscience, and the other by the power of the 
policeman. I take my position that the only 
proper and divine way of observing religious 
obligations and institutions is by voluntary ob- 
servance. 


“Aim of the Founding Fathers 


“The aim of the founders of this Republic 
was to separate completely the church and the 
state. They wanted every State in the Union, 
before it came into 
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“Liberty More Than Life 


“In order to enjoy these precious blessings 
and find an asylum where those blessings might 
be enjoyed, our forefathers were willing to en- 
counter the dangers of crossing oceans, the fury 
of the tempest, the treachery of savages, the 
ravages of disease, the stigma of anathemas, 
and the horrors and terrors of the fagot and 
the rack. No tryant has ever been able to 
invent an instrument of torture that could drive 
the love and sentiment of soul liberty out of 
the soul of man. No law has ever been made 

strong enough by the 








the Union, to repeal 
all its religious estab- 
lishments, all its reli- 
gious laws that had 
been enacted under 
the old régime of the 
union of chureh and 
state. 

“Many of the States 
refused to repeal their 
religious laws, and 
some of these religious | 
laws are still upon the 
State statute books. 
In fact, Massachusetts | 
never disestablished 
the church until 1835, 
and Conneeticut in 
1834; and there are 
still four States in 
the Union that require 
a religious test of 
every public office- 
holder. Of course, 
these old statutes are 
not being enforced, 
but they are on the 
statute books just the 
same. Nobody today 
believes in enforcing 
these old laws. These 
laws should be re- 
pealed in order that | 


the people generally 














THE CHARACTER OF A | 
HAPPY LIFE | 


By Sir Henry Wotton 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, | 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


| Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice; who never underst 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; | 


Who hath his life from rumors freed; 
ose conscience is his strong retreat; | 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, | 
Nor ruin make accusers great; 


Who God doth late and early pray | 
More of His grace than gifts to lend, 
And entertains the harmless day 


With a well-chosen book or friend,— 


This man is freed from servile bands | 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 

| Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. | 


despot to be able to 
restrain it. Yes, my 
friends, liberty is 
more precious than 
life itself, for the gift 
of life without the 
gift of liberty is ab- 
ject slavery. 

“Liberty comes be- 
fore happiness, for a 
person cannot be truly 
happy unless he is 
wholly free to worship 
God in harmony with 
the dictates of his own 
conscience unmolested. 
Of the three inalien- 
able rights—life, lib- 
erty, and happiness, a 
God-given heritage of 
all men everywhere— 
the greatest is liberty. 
Patrick Henry struck 
the keynote of tri- 
umph in the great 
struggle for American 
freedom when he said, 
‘Liberty, the greatest 
of all earthly bless- 
ings—give us that 
precious jewel, and 
you may take every: 
thing else.’ 

“Before Abraham 
Lincoln issued that 








may have respect for 
laws that can and 
should be enforced. 
“The American Republic was the first na- 
tion in the history of the world that recog- 
nized the inalienable rights of man. It was 
the first nation to recognize that universal 
principle of liberty,—that all men everywhere 
were created free and equal, and that all 
men were endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, ‘among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ The 
most precious boon and cherished gift in 
all this world among all our temporal bless- 
ings is religious liberty. It is the strongest 


sentiment that God has planted in the soul of 
man, 





wonderful Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, setting more than 3,000,000 
slaves free with the stroke of his pen, there was 
a slave boy that ran away from his master. 
His master had furnished him with a beautiful 
home, he had all the food he wanted to eat, all 
the clothing he wanted to wear, all the pleasure 
he could enjoy as a slave, yet he ran away from 
his master. He was brought to dire want, and 
one morning he knocked at a planter’s door and 
begged for bread, and told him his sad story. 
The planter said to him, ‘Why didn’t you stay 
with your master, if you had such a good home 
and such a good master?’ With tears streaming 
down his cheeks and pathos in his voice, he 
looked up and said, ‘Massa, I wanted to be free.’ 
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Roger Williams, sentenced to be exiled to England 
companions to the Narraganset Indians for protection. 


“Away down in the depths of every human 
heart, no matter what his nationality or his 
color, God has planted an insatiable desire to 
be free at any cost or sacrifice. ‘Give me liberty 
or give me death’ was the battle cry of our 
forefathers. By voice and pen and by the sac- 
tifice of their lives they purchased our freedom 
and redeemed America from the chains and 
shackles of the Old World oppression and 
tyranny that had already fastened itself upon 
the New. 

“Puritan Persecutions 


“No sooner had the Puritan forefathers fled 
from Europe, where they were persecuted and 
oppressed, and landed upon the shores of New 
England, than they enacted their religious no- 
tions and convictions into civil law and en- 
forced them upon everybody by the authority 
of the civil magistrate. A few years after 
they landed they were guilty of indulging in 
the same cruel persecutions against .religious 
offenders as had been meted out to them by 
the Established Church in Europe. 

“The Puritans believed in religious liberty, 
but they believed in religious liberty only for 
themselves. They believed in a union of church 
and state as long as it was a union of their 
church, but if it was a union with some other 
church, they did not believe at all. in a union 





by the court of Boston, fled with a few 

Lae he founded the settlement of Rhode 

Island, where the inherent right of every man to worship God in harmony with the dictates of his 
own conscience was recognized. 


of church and state. We have some people 
like that today. They also believe in religious 
liberty, but they believe only in religious liberty 
for themselves and for their own church, and 
for their own doctrines, but they have no use 
whatever for the man who holds a divergent 
view. But the man who does not believe in 
religious liberty for his neighbor or for the 
dissenter, does not know what religious lib- 
erty is. 

“The Puritans persecuted Roger Williams and 
the Quakers and the Baptists because they en- 
tertained different views on religion, and were 
opposed to the civil magistrate’s enforcing reli- 
gious obligations. Roger Williams taught that 
the civil magistrate had absolutely no right to 
enforce the duties that a man owed to God ex- 
clusively, and that the first four commandments 
of the decalogue, which prescribe a man’s duty 
to God, should never be enforced by the civil 
government. The Puritans called this rank 
heresy, and Roger Williams was tried twice be- 
fore the court of Boston, and was finally sen- 
tenced to be exiled, and -he had to flee, leaving 
behind his wife and little baby in the middle 
of a cold winter, and escape to the savage In- 
dians of North America for protection; so the 
American Indians became the conservators of 


(Continued on page 123) 





HE Common- 
wealth of 


Massachusetts, on 


June 1, inaugurated 
the first of many 


celebrations in rec- 
ognition of the three 


hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding 


of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, by a 
large public meeting 
on Boston Common 
in appreciation of 
the blessings of re- 


ligious liberty, and 
Senator Walsh, of 


Massachusetts, 
among the distin- 
guished speakers. We 


take great pleasure in 


further broadcasting 


his eloquent speech on 
the subject of “Reli- 


gious Liberty,” deliv- 
ered on that occasion, 
as follows: 

“The progress of man- 
kind through the centuries 
has given to us many price- 
less heritages. Outstand- 
ing among them all is what 
we call ‘religious liberty,’ 
a short expression of two 
words, yet it covers a vast 
area of human experience 
and accumulated human 
wisdom. 

“Religious liberty in 
America means that the 
state guarantees to every 
individual freedom of con- 


was 


science; that intermeddling by the civil au- 
thority with religious institutions, doctrines, 
disciplines, or exercises is absolutely forbidden. 

“Tt is conceded by all classes of citizens who 
understand American political ideals, that the 
civil power has wholly distinct functions, and 
must not hamper or restrain or interfere with 
One covers the temporal sphere; the 
The state is concerned 
about the citizen’s civic rights; religions make 
their appeal to God and the moral instincts of 
mankind. Whether a man enters a house of 
worship of one of the religious bodies of the 
older tradition or the house of worship of a 
sect that is founded but yesterday, or whether 


religion. 
other the spiritual. 
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Religious Liberty 


A Spee ch Delivered 


U. S. Senator David I. Walsh 


Ona 


in Honor 


of the 


Founding of the 
Massachusetts 
Bay Colony 


By 


of Massachusetts 





"Senator David I. Walsh 


secuting spirit. 


in his own prvaf) 


house he engages in 
prayer,—and all 
men, even the ap- 
parently irreligious, 
pray at times,—all are 
agreed that the state~ 
the civil authority—may 
not cross that threshold, 

“Tf it is a flagrant 
usurpation of power for 
the government to inter. 
fere with religion, con- 
versely, neither political 
parties nor _ statesmen 
ought to intermeddle 
with religion, and reli- 
gious organizations 
ought not to interfere 
with political questions 
that do not threaten the 
destruction of inalien- 
able rights. I do not 
mean by this assertion to 
give sanction here to the 
idea of present-day ma- 
terialists that God has no 
place in government and 
business. Belief in God 
and the following of His 
precepts, as each under- 
stands them, should inter- 
penetrate all the affairs of 
men, 

“Neither should one re- 
ligious body, if the true 
spirit of religious freedom 
is to be lived, interfere 
with another or seek to 
restrain or direct it in any 
way. And right here 
comes the necessity of ex- 
ercising a great restraint 
and suppressing a great 
temptation. Each man 
naturally feels strongly 
about the rightfulness of 
his own faith; and in pro- 


portion as he feels, so he must think that other 
men with other faiths are wrong. This was one 
of the defects in the Puritans’ philosophy, for 
though deeply religious, yet they were not able 
to recognize the religious rights of others. The 
spirit of the times 300 years ago was a per- 
It was abroad in almost the 
whole world. There was everywhere the feeling 
that error—which was any belief that was not 
that of the government in power—must be 
stamped out by force. 
given to the colonists breathed it. 

“Thus it is that even today man is naturally 
tempted to set right those whom he thinks are 
wrong and to save them from their error. The 


Most of the charters 
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alot must resist that temptation and stifle it, 
d never allow himself to go beyond gentle 
and loving persuasion of other men. And even 
in that he must be tactful, moderate, and ever 
mindful of the obligations of the observance 
of the principles of good taste. 

“Religious liberty is the result of a cause, 
and that cause is tolerance—the outgrowth of 
the long struggle of mankind with religious 
persecutions, It is the outstanding victory for 
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liberty emhodied in our laws when at last we 
became an independent and united nation. 
“The common ideal of self-government in 
all the colonies, especially pronounced here in 
Massachusetts, and the union of the States for 
the protection of their inalienable rights against 
the greed and jealousy of the Old World, 
brought the dawn of religious tolerance to 
America. 
“And from this country—from Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Vir- 


human dignity and hu- 
man liberty won by 
the eommon man after 
the centuries he and 
his ehildren had 
groaned under a con- 
trary concept of 
state’s rights and duty. 

“Jt is the same 
spirit of tolerance that 
achieved religious free- 
dom that alone can 
preserve religious free- 
dom in the world, 
Tolerance is a magic 
word, a deep and 
broad and beneficent 
word—one of the last 
and finest fruits of 
man’s long struggle 
upward from barbar- 
ism to grasp the torch 
of liberty. Tolerance 
is a word of healing, 
the final solvent of 
old feuds, the enemy 
of snobbery and cant, 
the great enlarger of 
the sympathies and the 
understanding. When 
that departs, every- 
thing departs, and re- 
ligious liberty and 
much else besides, that 
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Excerpts From Senator 
Walsh’s Address 


“Rexicious liberty in America means 


that the state guarantees to every individual 
freedom of conscience,” 

“Intermeddling by the civil authority 
with religious institutions, doctrines, disci- 
plines, or exercises is absolutely forbidden. 


“The civil power has wholly distinct 
functions, and must not hamper or restrain 
or interfere with religion. ne covers the 
temporal sphere; the other the spiritual. 
The state is concerned about the citizen's 
civil rights; religions make their appeal to 
God and the moral instincts of mankind. 


“The Puritans, . . . being of their own 
epoch, could not rise above the spirit of 
intolerance; but" they “possessed a love of 
human liberty in civic things, . . . and 
cherished and nourished the seed out of 
which very largely grew the religious lib- 
erty embodied in our laws when at last we 
became an independent and united nation.” 

“The cessation of state persecution of 
religion in the Old World has been, in 
large part, derived from the example set 
by the United States.” 

“There are many developments of our 
time that may well give us concern, and 
cause us to give heed to the need of eternal 
vigilance.” 


ginia Bill of Rights 
and the Federa] Con- 
stitution—t his prin- 
ciple spread abroad 
and had much influ- 
ence in other coun- 
tries. Catholic eman- 
cipation in England 
in the last century 
and the cessation of 
state persecution of 
religion in the Old 
World have been, in 
large part, derived 
from the example set 
by the United States. 

“Great and far 
flung indeed are the 
good deeds of toler- 
ance; hateful and nar- 
row are the deeds of 
bigotry! May we not 
take it altogether too 
much for granted that 
we shall continue to 
be fortunate; that 
ours is a land of des- 
tiny; that religious 
and civil liberty are 
secure; that our na-. 
tural resources never 
will be exhausted, and 
our genius never 
dimmed? Yet, there 


we should cherish, will 
be things of the past. 








are many  develop- 
i ments of our time that 




















“When lack of con- — 
sideration of the rights 
of others prevails, we have bigotry, the an- 
tithesis of tolerance—bigotry which springs 
from hatred in the heart toward all other men 
who hold beliefs that are different from our 
own, misunderstanding and detestation of their 
peculiarities, and a busybody desire to inter- 
fere and to dictate. 

“The Puritans who founded this Common- 
wealth, being of their own epoch, could not 
rise above the spirit of intolerance; but the 
Puritans possessed a love of human liberty in 
civie things. They stood steadfastly for civil 
liberty. They rebelled against its encroach- 
ments.- They cherished and nourished the seed 
out of which very largely grew the religious 


may well give us con- 
cern, and cause us to give heed to the need of 
eternal vigilance. 

“Who would dare predict a decade ago that, 
almost overnight, a nation of profoundly re- 
ligious people would witness the attempt of 
their government to extinguish religious liberty? 
Yet, in Russia, today, a mother in her home with 
her children at her knee, teaching her offspring 
the faith of their forefathers, is faced with 
the dread possibility, either to go to prison or 
pay a heavy fine or suffer the moral torture of 
seeing her child torn from her bosom and 
placed in a state school to be taught atheism 
at the expense of the parent. 

(Continued on page 122) 











The Original Sunday Law of King 
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Facsimile of the 1676 Sunday Law of Charles II as Reprinted in 1907 by Eyre 


and Spottiswoode, Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 


Charles II of England 
Enacted in 1676 


E present herewith a verbatim copy 
of the original Sunday law of King 
Charles II of England enacted in 1676, 
and which is the model after which all 
the Sunday laws of the various States 
were copied after the formation of the 
Union. We reprint this law in full just 
as it was enacted originally, to show 
that it was strictly a religious law, as 
all Sunday laws still are. 
This English Sunday law of 1676, with 
its introduction, appears upon the Eng- 
lish records as follows; 


“ANNO REGNI 


CAROLI II. 
REGIS 


Anglie, Scotie, Francie, & Hibernia, 
VICESIMO NONO. 
“At the Parliament begun and holden at West- 


minster the Eighth Day of May, Anno 
Domini 1661, in the Thirteenth Year of the 
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Reign of our most gracious Sovereign Lord 
CHARLES the Second, by the Grace of God, 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


And from thence continued by several Proroga- 
tions to the Fifteenth Day of February 
1676-7. 


“ANNO VICESIMO NONO 


CAROLI II. REGIS. 


“An Act for the better Observation of the 
Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday. 


“For the better Observation and keeping holy 
the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, be 
it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the Authority of the same, That all 
the Laws enacted and in force concerning the 
Observation of the Lord’s Day, and repairing 
to the Church thereon, be carefully put in execu: 
tion; and that all and every Person and Persons 
whatsoever shall, on every Lord’s Day, apply 
themselves to the Observation of the same by 
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Qenisee themselves thereon in the Duties of 


iety and true Religion publicly nd privately ; 
and that no Tradesman, Ar- 
tificer, Workman, Labourer, 
or other Person whatsoever 
shall do or exercise any 
worldly Labour, Business, or Work of their 
ordinary Callings upon the Lord’s Day or any 
Part thereof (Works of Necessity and Charity 
only excepted); and that every Person being 


Tradesmen, 
Artificers, 
and Labourers. 





Drovers, 
coursers, 


of the Age of Fourteen Years or upwards, of- 
fending in the Premises, shall for every such 
Offence forfeit the Sum of Five Shillings; and 

that no Person or Persons 
None shall cry or whatsoever shall publicly ery, 
Worse ee — show forth, or expose to Sale 

any Wares, Merchandises, 
Fruit, Herbs, Goods or Chattels whatsoever, 
upon the Lord’s Day or any Part thereof, upon 
pain that every Person so offending shall forfeit 
the same Goods so cried, or showed forth, or 
exposed to Sale. 


“IT, And it is further enacted, That no Drover, Horse- 


courser, Waggoner, Butcher, Higler, 


— their or any of their Servants, shall 


goners, Butchers, travel or come into his or their Inn or 
and Higlers. 


Lodging upon the Lord’s Day or any 
Part thereof, upon pain that each and every 


(Continued on page 119) 











The procession of Charles Il, preceded by the sergeants-at- 
arms with the royal maces and the representatives of the Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, was from the Tower of London 
to Whitehall. 
canopy, but Charles II had none. 
the day preceding the coronation, probably originated in an 
uncrowned king's desire to establish himself in a fortress. The 
procession of James I was postponed, and that of Charles | 
entirely omitted, owing to the plague. 
it was observed from the days of Richard II to those of 
Charles II, then discontinued for a time, but partially revived 
by later rulers. 
the 23rd of Aprill,” 166/. 


It was usual for the monarch to ride under a 
This custom, occurring on 


With these exceptions, 


Charles II was crowned “upon Tewesdavy, 
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Charles I] and His Retinue on Tower Hill, April 22, 166/ 
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The proponents of this Sunday bill, by 77 exceptions, are thinning the edge of the wedge by which 
they are endeavoring to place on the statute books of California a Sunday law. If voted by the 


people of that State in 


ovember, it will pave the way for more drastic legislation in the future. 


May the citizens of that commonwealth be awake to the dangers threatening their liberties, and vote 
against this deceptive bill. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


Proposed Sunday Law for 
California an Entering Wedge for 
More Drastic Legislation 


S Bete people of California 
are facing another Sun- 
day law referendum in the 
November 4 election. The so-called 
“Barbers’ Sunday Bill,’ through the 
initiative, has been placed upon the No- 
vember ballot. This bill, sponsored by 
the Barbers’ Association on the initia- 
tive, is far from a barbers’ bill. It 
prohibits everything on Sunday except 
“works of charity or necessity or rec- 
reation.” The bill reads: 


“SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, association, or corporation to con- 
duct, carry on, or keep open for business on 
Sunday any store, barber shop, workshop, fac- 
tory, or other place of business, or to perform 
or employ any labor on Sunday; 

“Provided, however, that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to works of charity 
or necessity or recreation. In works of charity 
or necessity or recreation is comprised whatever 
is needful during the day for the good order, 
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By 
C. S. Longacre 


or health, or comfort of the com- 
munity, and includes, not to the 
exclusion of any other work or 
business not herein enumerated, 
the following: 

“a. Work to prevent immediate danger to 
life, property, public safety, or public health. 

“b. Agricultural work, and the care of live 
animals. 

“ce, The sale or delivery of drugs, medicines, 
and surgical appliances. 

“d. Furnishing of lodging or meals or light 
refreshments. 

“e. The sale of fruit, confectionery, tobacco, 
and magazines. 

“f, The sale of necessities for the comfort of 
tourists at automobile camp grounds. 

“g. The sale and delivery of milk or cream. 

“h. Work necessary for the transportation of 
persons or commodities, including the conduct 
and operation of motor vehicles, street cars, rail- 
roads, boats, airplanes, garages, livery stables, 
and gasoline stations. 


“i, Work necessary for the continuous supply | 


of electricity, light, heat, air, water, gas, °F 
motive: power. 
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“j, Work necessary for the dissemination of 
s and information, including the prepara- 
fon and sale of newspapers and periodicals, 
and the use of the telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and motion pictures. 

“yk, Work necessary for the operation of 
parks, bathing establishments, theaters, audito- 
riums, art galleries, museums, athletic games, 
libraries, and other places of lawful entertain- 
ment and recreation. 

“|, Setting sponges in bakeries. 

“m. Work essential to the protection and 
operation of mines, and to the utilizing of 
water power necessary to prevent serious injury 
and loss in mining or other industries where 
the water is not continuous throughout the 
year. 

“n, Necessary work in making cheese or but- 
ter, and in any manufacturing plant or indus- 
trial process of such a continuous nature that 
the public welfare would suffer by a cessation 
of such work. 

“o, Necessary work to protect perishable 
products. 

“p. Any public utility which the public wel- 
fare requires should be kept in daily operation. 

“q. Necessary work for the care and upkeep 
of residences or place of abode. 

“r, Any work or place of business conducted 
by a member of any religious society which 
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observes regularly each week, as a day of rest 
or working a day other than Sunday, and who 
keeps his place of business closed and does 
not work on such day. 

“SECTION 2. Every person, firm, association, 
or corporation that violates any provision of 
this act is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for not to exceed 
one hundred and eighty days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

“SECTION 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as to impair the obligations of contracts 
made on Sunday, nor shall anything in this 
act be construed to repeal or limit an act en- 
titled ‘An act limiting the hours of labor of 
females, etc.,’ approved March 22, 1911, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 

“SEcTION 4. If any section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause, or phrase of this initiative is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, such 
decision shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining portion of this act. The people 
hereby declare that they would have passed 
this initiative and each section, subsection, 
clause, or phrase thereof irrespective of the fact 

(Continued on page 120) 




















FULL LIST OF WHAT 


CAN 


BE LEGALLY SOLD ON SUNDAY 
UNDER THIS PROPOSED BILL 


DRUGS 

MEDICINES 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES 

MILK 

CREAM 

FRUIT 

CONFECTIONERY 

TOBACCO 

NEWSPAPERS 

PERIODICALS 

MAGAZINES 

NECESSITIES FOR COMFORT OF 
TOURISTS AT AUTOMOBILE 
CAMP GROUNDS 





- 





PARTIAL LIST OF WHAT 


CANNOT 


BE LEGALLY SOLD ON SUNDAY 
UNDER THIS PROPOSED BILL 


LOAF OF BREAD 

TOOTHBRUSH OR DENTIFRICE 

HOT WATER BOTTLE 

MALTED MILK 

ICE CREAM 

VEGETABLES OR NUTS 

SUGAR 

TOBACCO PIPES 

BIBLES 

STATIONERY 

BOOKS 

NECESSITIES FOR COMFORT OF 
CITIZENS IN THEIR PRIVATE 
HOMES 















































Gov. John Garland Pollard 


OV. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD, 
of Virginia, is a true Jeffersonian 
in his ideas of the separation of church 
and state. Recently the governor was 
besieged by certain churchmen to eall 
the people to prayer for rain to end the 
drouth in Virginia. The governor de- 
clined to issue such a proclamation, for 
the reason that “prayer is a religious 
devotion.” 
Governor Pollard says he is “as much 
opposed to looking to the state for 
leadership in matters religious as | am 
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COURTESY OF VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Executive Mansion, Richmond, Va. 


Governor of 8 


Virginia a True 
Jeffersonian 


in looking to the church for leadership 
in matters political. The state has no 
religious function, and the church no 
political function.” 

In this matter, Governor Pollard 
stands foursquare with Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison, who both refused 
to issue religious proclamations for 
Thanksgiving and for fasts and prayers 
while President of the United States. 
Thomas Jefferson, in declining to issue 
a Thanksgiving proclamation, said: 

“I consider the government of the 
United States as interdicted by the Con- 
stitution from intermeddling with Pr 
ligious institutions, their doctrines, dis- 
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cipline, or exercises. . . . Fasting and 
prayer are religious exercises, the en- 
joining them, an act of discipline. Every 
religious society has a right to determine 
for itself the times for these exercises, 
and the objects proper for them, accord- 
ing to their own peculiar tenets; and 
this right can never be safer than in their 
own hands, where the Constitution has 
deposited it.” 

Thomas Jefferson further stated in a 
letter he wrote to Mr. Lincoln: 

“I know it will give great offense to 
the New England clergy; but the ad- 
vocate of religious freedom is to expect 
neither peace nor forgiveness from 
them.” 

Jefferson was bitterly assailed by 
many of the clergymen for declining to 
issue religious proclamations. They 















Thomas Jefferson 


called him an agnostic and an infidel, 
antagonistic to the interests of religion. 
They belabored James Madison with 
similar un-Christian epithets. Yet these 
men did more for the interest and prog- 
ress of religion and the churches in 
America, by separating the church and 
state and permitting each to function 
independently and in separate spheres, 
than any other two Americans. 

The state should never prescribe nor 
proseribe religious obligations and cus- 
toms. Religious proclamations may ap- 
pear innocent in themselves, but when 
we remember that all religious legisla- 
tion started in the fourth century with 
innocent religious proclamations calling 
upon the people to observe certain fasts 
and festivals, voluntarily, and that these 
were later changed to commands and 
statutes, with penalties attached for non- 
observance, the true advocate of reli- 
gious freedom cannot help but take 
alarm at these innocent innovations and 
precedents fraught with religio-political 
dynamite. 

We admire Governor Pollard for his 
courage, and for his clear vision of Jef- 
fersonian principles, which are true 
American ideals of civil government. 


(Concluded on page 125) 





Monticello, Jefferson's Home Near Charlottesville, Va. 








Lord Macaulay 


HOMAS MACAULAY, one of the 

great English historians, in writing 
on the rigidity of the early Puritans 
after the triumph of Cromwell, showing 
the utter futility of the employment of 
force in religious matters, said: 


“When a government, not content with re- 
quiring decency, requires sanctity, it oversteps 
the bounds which mark its proper functions. 
. . - It may be laid down as a universal rule 
that a government which attempts more than 
it ought will perform less. . . . That govern- 
ment will soon discover that, while attempting 
to render an impossible service to the cause of 
virtue, [it] has only promoted vice. 

“Under a governmental show of virtue, sensu- 
ality, ambition, avarice, and hatred retain un- 
impaired powers, and the seeming convert has 
only added to the vices of a man of the world 
all the still darker vices which are engendered 
by constant practice of dissimulation. The 
truth cannot be long concealed. The public 
discovers that the grave persons who are pro- 
posed to it as patterns are more utterly desti- 
tute of moral principles and of moral sensi- 
bility than avowed libertines. It seems that 
these Pharisees are farther removed from real 
goodness than publicans and harlots. And, as 
usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite to that 
which it quits. It considers a high religious 
profession as a mark of meanness and de- 
pravity. . . . A frightful peal of blasphemy 
and ribaldry proclaims that the shortsighted 
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Lord Macaulay 
on the 
Futility of 
Puritan 


Rigidity 


policy which aimed at making a nation of 
saints has made a nation of scoffers, 

“The Puritans mistook the end and over- 
rated the force of government. The-Puritan 
might have Jearned . . . that governments 
which attempt things beyond their reach 
are likely, not merely to fail, but to produce 
an effect directly the opposite of that which 
they contemplate as desirable. 

“Only godly men were to be employed in 
government, but to know when a man was 
really godly was impossible. But it was easy 
to know whether he had a plain dress, whether 
he talked through his nose, and showed the 
whiteness of his eyes, . . . whether he talked 
the hard Scriptures and talked always about 
seeking the Lord. These were tests that could 
easily be supplied. But they proved nothing. 
The nation was not duped. These restraints 
became altogether insupportable when they were 
known to be kept up for the profits of hypo- 
erites. . . . A period of wild and desperate 
dissoluteness followed. . .. In London the out- 
break of debauchery was appalling. How much 
the profligacy which follows a period of over- 
strained austerity goes beyond the profligacy 
which precedes such a period! ... 

“The nation resembled the demoniac in the 
New Testament. The Puritans boasted that 
the unclean spirit was cast out. The house was 
empty, swept, and garnished; and for a time 
the expelled tenant wandered through dry places 
seeking rest and finding none. But the force 
of exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to 
his abode; and returned not alone. He took 
with him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself. They entered in and dwelt together; 
and the second possession was worse than the 
first.” 


We agree with Macaulay that the 
legitimate functions of civil government 


(Continued on page 125) 

















Naturalization 
Decision 
Upholds 

American 


Ideals 


a opinion of the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, which 
reversed the lower courts in the cases 

of the Rev. Dr. Douglas C. MacIntosh 
and Miss Marie Averil Bland, a war 
nurse, is to the effect that both were 
improperly refused citizenship by the 
District Court, and that both should be 
admitted as citizens. 

The government, it is stated, will carry 
a" cases to the Supreme Court of the 

United States, but we are of the opinion 
that the decision just rendered will be 
affirmed as embodying good law and 
common sense. 

The whole decision hung upon the 
point whether they would bear arms in 
war time or not. The nurse said she 
would refuse “to bear arms,” and the 
minister reserved the right to decide for 
himself whether or not any given war 
was morally justifiable; and if in his 
judgment it was contrary to the will 
of God, he would refuse to “bear arms.” 

The three judges of the Appellate 
Court were agreed in their decision, and 
quoted from Story’s work on the Con- 
stitution : 


“The rights of conscience are, indeed, beyond 
the just reach of any human power. They are 
given by God, and cannot be encroached upon 
by human authority without criminal disobe- 
dience of the precepts of natural law as well as 
tevealed religion.” 


+ And Judge Manton, who wrote the 
opinion, adds to this the statement that 
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“the rights of conscience are inalienable 
rights, which the citizen need not sur- 
render and which the government or 
society cannot take away.” 

The Appellate Court laid down an- 
other important dictum, that the govern- 
ment had always recognized conscien- 
tious scruples against war, and that “no 
more is demanded of an alien who be- 
comes a citizen than of a natural-born 
citizen.” 

In recognizing these inalienable rights 
of man and the rights of conscience, the 
court merely gave legal sanction and sup- 
port to one of the greatest ideals for 
which true Americanism stands. 

There are a few inalienable rights 
which are God given, which no govern- 
ment in justice can abridge or deny to 
any man. The rights of conscience in 
religious matters are supreme so long as 
the free exercise of that conscience re- 
spects the common moralities and the 
equal rights of all men. The civil gov- 
ernment is ordained by the consent of 
the governed to protect the rights of al! 
men, and not to deprive any man of his 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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John Jay Oliver Ellsworth 


JoHn Jay: The most effectual means of se- 
curing the continuance of our civil and re- 
ligious liberties, is always to remember with 
reverence and gratitude the source from which 
they flow.—“Correspondence and Public Pa- 
pers of John Jay,” Vol. IV, p. 477. 


OuIverR ELLSwortH : Some very worthy per- 
sons, who have not had great advantages for 
information, have objected against that clause 
in the Constitution which provides, that no 
religious test shall ever be required as a quali 
fication to any office or public trust under the 
United States. They have been afraid that 
this clause is unfavorable to religion. But 
my countrymen, the sole purpose and effect of 
it is to exclude persecution, and to secure to 
you the important right of religious liberty. 
—Letter to Landholder, No. VII, Ford’s Col- 


lection. 


JouNnN MarsHatu: The supporters of the 
Constitution claim the title of being the firm 
friends of liberty and the rights of mankind. 
They consider it the best means of protecting 
liberty. We, sir, idolize democracy.—Quoted 
by Horace Binney in “Ewlogy of John Mar- 
shall,” p. 25. 

Roger B. Taney: No man ean be prosecuted 
for preaching the articles of his religious 
ereed; unless, indeed, this doctrine 
moral, and calculated to disturb the peace 
and order of society.—“Memoirs of Roger B. 
Taney,” p. 127. 

SaLMON P. CHasE: All sects and denomina- 
tions of Christians are placed upon the same 
equal footing, and are equally entitled to pro- 
tection in their religious liberty—Runkel vs. 
Winemiller, 4 H. @ McH., 449 (Md.). 
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Morrison R. 
Waite: Religious 
freedom is guaran- 
teed everywhere 
throughout the 
United States so far as 
Congressional interference 
is concerned.—Reynolds vs. 
U. 8., 98 U. 8., 162. 


MeE.vitte W. Futter: When man alle 
his belief, his family, his property, his 
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bor, each of his acts, to be subjected to tf - ( 
omnipotence of the State, . . . such a sipa 0, 
render of independence involves the cess ( 

tion of such progress [intellectual, mo _ 
and material] in its largest sense —Addn “a “ 


in commemoration of the Inauguration 
George Washington, before both Houses 
Congress, Dec. 11, 1889, p. 36. 


Epwarp D. Wurre: There are consid 


ropagate 
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aintain | 
not whe 


able differences in the various State con%fon|q he 
tutions on this subject [religious liberti not th. 
but the general provision of the most Piiberty 


feet equality before the law of all sha@%oy Jou, 
of religious belief, is common to all of the Also th, 
—31 Louisiana Reports, 665. tary of 

Witiiam Howarp Tart: The governmé the occ 
is neutral, and while protecting all, it pyment to 


fers none, and it disparages nong@@y¥ ; he 
state, while it does not profess to b ris t 














P.¢ ison R. Waite Melville W. Fuller 


23 ge United States 
nop Support 


tian, exercises a 
truly Christian 
charity toward all. 
Its impartial char- 
ity extends to all 
the kinds of Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, and 
Rationalists alike, and ecov- 
ers them with is mantle of 
mtection and encouragement ; and no one 
f them, however numerous, can boast of 
Peuliar favor with the state—Superior 
mrt of Cincinnati, Minor et al. vs. Board 
Education. 
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CHarLEs Evans Huaues: If we are true 
# the ideal of religious liberty, the power 
the government is not to be used to 
Mmpagate religious doctrines or to inter- 
te with the liberty of citizens in order to 
_ funtain religious doctrines. The question 
OnSIC® not whether these doctrines are true and 
® com@ould be embraced. The point is that this 
iberty® not the way to foster their support.— 
ost Pliberty and Law, American Bar Associa- 
| s 7 m Journal, September, 1925, p. 567. 
if the Also the present Chief Justice, then See- 
tary of State, said this in April, 1922, 
srnme the occasion of the dedication of a mon- 
, it pment to Roger Williams: 
@)\lf @ hardest lesson mankind has had to 


weogetiss that the religious truth which is 
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William H. Taft Charles E. Hughes 


held to be most precious cannot prosper. by 
attempts forcibly to impose it upon others. 
Strong convictions, especially religious con- 
victions, are apt to develop tyrannical pur- 
pose, and no faith is so pure but that it is 
ever in danger of being made the instrument 
of the mistaken zeal of those who would deny 
to others the right to think as they choose. 
If there are any who would pervert our in- 
stitutions to make them servants of religious 
dogma, they should be regarded as enemies 
of both religion and the state, as the success 
of their endeavors would undermine both... . 

“Others might pledge toleration or maintain 
a passive resistance to authority. The Ana- 
baptists were not asking to be tolerated ; they 
were not content with passivity; they were 
fighting for a cardinal principle of their faith. 
Their demand for absolute freedom of reli- 
gion from civil control was an essential part 
of their conception of religion. They went 
to the root of the matter,—the relation of the 
individual soul to its Maker. 

“Even in the New World the advance 
of the movement for religious freedom had 
awaited the coming of a leader until Roger 
Williams ‘enlarged’ out of Massachusetts. 

“To him, who established the liberty of the 
soul in the New World; who, not with indif- 
ference to religious truths, but with profound 
religious conviction, demanded emancipation 
of the spirit of man from the fetters of civil 
rule; who pointed the coming nation to the 
true pathway of a free people,—to Roger 
Williams, preacher, prophet, and statesman, 
we erect this memorial of the lasting obliga- 
tion of men and women of all creeds and 


races.” 
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Minorities and Nonhelievers 


in the United States 


By B. H. Hartogensis, Attorney 
Member of the Baltimore Bar 


(Eprrortrat Nors.—This is the second install- 
ment of an article which appeared in the Yale 
Law Journal for March, 1930, clearly showing the 
diversity of laws and the conflict of judicial opin- 
ions on the subject of religious legislation and the 
rights of minority sects before the law.] 


ESPITE the sixth article of the Consti- 

tution of the United States that no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qual- 
ification to any office or public trust under 
the United States, this has not been taken 
seriously by the States, even by those whose 
constitutions “made this Constitution and 
laws made or which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof” paramount.” Thus until 
1877 New Hampshire required that its State 
senators and representatives should be of the 
Protestant religion.” Like restrictive words 
had been formerly used in the constitutions 
of Delaware, South Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut. and Vermont.” In many States 
the oath of office ends in the words, “So 
help me God,” which formula has been in- 
terpreted to require a belief in a God to 
whom one is answerable for his sins.” The 
Arkansas constitution prescribes that: “No 
person who denies the being of a God shall 
hold any office in the civil departments of 
the State or be competent to testify as a 


5? Maryland Constitution (1867), Declaration of 
Rights, art. 2. 

58 New Hampshire Constitution (1877), pt. 2, 
art. 14. 

5° Delaware Constitution (1776). Every office- 
holder was required to subscribe to the following: 
“I, A. B., do profess faith in God the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ, His only Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, one God, blessed forevermore; and I do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Tesament, to be given by divine inspira- 
tion.” The Constitution of 1818 changed this. 

See the full citations Kettleborough, supra 
note 25. 

© Alat ma, Connecticut. Florida, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts. Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. See 
Kettleborough, supra note 25. 

The words “So help me God” have for thirty 
years been taken out of the judicial oath in Mary- 
land by statute, and the method of administering 
it restricted to uplifting the hand—unless some 
other mode of administering the oath is “more 
binding on the conscience of the swearer.” In 
practice, using the words, “In the presence of 
Almighty God,” is usual; sometimes the Bible is 
taken in hand. 
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witness in any court.”“ In North Carolina, 
“all persons who shall deny the being of 
Almighty God are disqualified from office.” ® 
Under Pennsylvania’s present constitution, 
“no person who acknowledges the being of a 
God or a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments shall on account of his religious opin- 
ions be so disqualified.” ™ It would seem that 


’ disqualification for public office follows as an 


inference from these words. 

In Maryland until the constitution of 1851 
all office holding depended upon a declaration 
of a belief in the Christian religion. Jews, 
however, had been exempted since 1826. Its 
present constitution prescribes that there 
shall be no test “other than a declaration 
of belief in the existence of God.”“% In 
spite of this, the Code of Public General 
Laws (1924) prescribes for the oath of office 
a declaration of belief in the Christian reli- 
gion,” as had been the case before the con- 
stitution of 1851. Under the earlier rule, 
no Jew could qualify for even the smallest 
office, nor practice law. In 1826, following 
a conflict beginning in 1797, an exemption 
was granted to Jews who would declare 
themselves such and “express belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments.” 
This exemption is continued in the present 
law.” All others are excluded from office, 


61 Arkansas Constitution (1874), art. 19, §1. Cf. 
Mueller vs. Coffman, 132 Ark., 45; 200 S.W., 136 
(1918). Tennessee has almost the same words ex- 
cept as to competency of witnesses. Tennessee 
Constitution (1919), art. 9. 

6 North Carolina Constitution (1868), art. 6, §8. 

® Pennsylvania Constitution (1873), $§1-4. 

* Maryland Constitution (1867), Declaration of 
Rights, art. 37. This phrase was protested by a 
High-Churchman, Bernard Carter, in the covstitu- 
tional assembly of 1867. For the history of this 
debate, see Davidson vs. Brice, 91 Md., 681, 688; 
48 Atl. 52, 53 (1900). 

& Md. Ann. Code (Bagby, 1924), art. 70, §9 
apparently violating the constitutional provision: 
“Nor shall the legislature prescribe any other oath 
of office than the oath prescribed by this constitu- 
tion.”” Supra note 64. 

® Supra note 65. See Altfeld, The Jewish Struggle 
for Religious and Civil Liberty in Maryland (1924). 
Chief Justice Marshall must have known of this 
struggle, yet in 1819 he uttered the dangerous dic- 


tum that the legislature may superadd to the oath tL 


directed by the Constitution such other oath of 
office as its wisdom may suggest. See McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 416 (U. 8S., 1819). 
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nonconforming Christians, believers in so- 
called false religions, nonbelievers, and athe- 
ists. Yet Maryland’s “Bill of Rights’ pro- 
vides that no man is to be molested in his re- 
ligious profession or practice unless he “dis- 
turbs the good order, peace, and safety of 
the State or shall infringe the laws of mo- 
rality or injure others in their natural civil 
or religious rights.” 


Compelling Marriage in the Face 
of the Church 


Church domination so far as it interferes 
with the right to marry has been removed 
everywhere in the United States except in 
Maryland and West Virginia, where alone 
religious sanctification of every lawful mar- 
riage is both by statute and decision unqual- 
ifiedly and unconditionally required. Com- 
mon law marriages, by contract per verba 
de presenti, are not everywhere allowed, 
and of course not in these two States. But 
most States by constitution, statute, and de- 
cisions have gone to the length of providing 
that when parties to a marriage have pro- 
cured a religious officer to sanctify a reli- 
gious ceremony for them, believing him duly 
authorized, and they have cohabited, they 
are considered fully married even if he 
lacked authority. Code provisions and de- 
cisions everywhere now confirm this.” Mary- 
land again was very backward, and not until 
1925, in Knapp vs. Knapp,” did it announce 
its adhesion to this palpably just maxim of 
law. Before the amendment of June, 1927, 
Maryland law penalized those who had left 
the State to be married because they did 
not wish to have their marriage sanctified 
religiously or by a minister whose author- 
ity was doubtful or offensive. And until 
1927 the right to perform marriage vested 
exclusively in Quakers and in ministers of 
the gospel.” In Utah the solemnizer must 
be a priest, but it is open to question whether 
this means a priest of the Mormon Church.” 
In Rhode Island, Jews may intermarry uncle 
with niece, a Talmudic privilege denied else- 
where.” The authority of the marrying min- 
ister is often expressed in the statutes of the 
States in words of doubtful meaning requir- 
ing judicial interpretation. This authority 





“EB. g., Gen. Laws Mass. (1921), c. 204, $42. 

*149 Md., 217; 131 Atl., 329 (1925). This de- 
cision came in time to save an awkward situation. 
In 1929 at Elkton, Md., long known as the Gretna 
Green or Marriage Mill for the near-by States of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, because 
of placing no restrictions of residence or notice, 
an advertising marrying parson was convicted of 
performing marriages when not authorized to do 
80 by his religious organization. The five hundred 
couples thus married illegally were pronounced 
“legally wedded,’ under the Knapp decision. 

@Md. Ann. Code (Bagby, 1924), art. 62, §4. 

Utah Laws (1917), §2971. 

1R. I. Gen. Laws (1923), c. 287, §4. 
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should everywhere be expressly made un- 
equivocal by bestowing rights on all reli- 
gious organizations alike, with the right of 
a civil marriage to those who wish it. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has rendered 
a great public service by placing a manual 
of the laws of marriage and divorce, care- 
fully prepared and documented, within the 
reach of all.” And because of this publica- 
tion of comparative legislation, there is likely 


to be further emancipation in this direction. 
Sunday Laws 


It has been said that the common law tol- 
erance of Sunday labor was changed for Eng- 


land (and of course its colonies) by the Act 
of 29 Charles II in 1678.“ Maryland’s mis- 
called “Edict of Toleration” was passed in 
1649, eleven years after it was first proposed 
by Lord Baltimore for the colonists. It pro- 
vided fines and whipping for such as should 
profane the Sabbath “by any unciville or dis- 
orderly recreation or working on that day.” “ 
The more recent use of the term, the “Lord’s 
day,” as a synonym for Sunday in the Jude- 
find case™ sufficiently shows that to such 
an extent at least the religious liberty of 
nonconformists and nonbelievers is still in- 
fringed upon. There is some progress, due 
to general agitation, in that the justification 
of Sunday laws by appeal to Christianity, 
even in Maryland, is now modified by judi- 
cial reference to police powers to enforce 
Sunday rest, and the religious doctrine is 
not so hard pressed in later decisions. Nev- 
ertheless, though the Judefind case states 
that “Sunday laws are to be given a reason- 
able construction,” and that “such Sunday 
laws are not opposed to religious liberty,” 
the sad experience of nonconformists in that 
State to this day contradicts it.” In 1908 


May, Marriage Laws and Decisions in the 
United States (1929). 

7% 29 Car. II, c. 7 (1678). 

™ Maryland’s “Sabbath Breaking” Law, Md. Ann. 
Code (Bagby, 1924), art. 27, §483, is the very act 
of 1723, which in turn was based on the Act of 
Religion of 1649, §4. See Hartogensis, “Wherein 
Maryland Is Not a Free State,” Debunker, Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

This nickname, “Free State,’ was recently be- 
stowed upon Maryland by a native son, H. L. 
Mencken, because of its deliberate unwillingness 
to adopt legislative measures concurrently with the 
Federal Government to enforce prohibition under 
the Eighteenth Amendment: “free” since the abo- 
lition ef slavery in 1864; but no more “free” from 
church domination than other States, and less 
“free” as to religious freedom. 

® Supra note 11. 

% Ibid. Regularly every Monday the newspapers 
of Baltimore report arrests with frequent fines for 
petty violations of the law. While the present 
law still forbids recreation on this day, the ex- 
ecutive now construes the act to allow athletic 
performances in State armories, despite the pro- 
tests of the Lord’s Day Alliance. See Governor 
Ritchie’s ruling in the Baltimore Sun, Dec. 13, 
1929. In the Maryland Constitutional Convention 


of 1867, an appeal for a statement of religious 
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the same Sabbath-breaking act of Maryland, 
till then the law of the District of Columbia 
(by inheritance), was denounced by a Fed- 
eral court as unconstitutional because “de- 
signed not as a civil duty, but as a religious 
obligation.” ” 

Nor is it true that there is no interference 
with the religious beliefs of the nonorthodox 
in merely compelling them to observe Sun- 
day as a day of rest; for the Seventh-day 
Adventists and Baptists and certain ortho- 
dox Jews literally construe the fourth com- 
mandment of the decalogue, “Six days shalt 
thou labor;” wherefore they must perforce 
work on Sunday in violation of “Lord’s day” 
Sabbath-breaking laws. In Virginia and 
twenty other States, however, regular reli- 
gious observance of some other day may be 
pleaded as a defense. 

Again, shall the measure of cessation from 
labor be literally, “Let no man go out of his 
place on the seventh day,” ™ as followed nar- 
rowly by some Presbyterians and formerly 
the Karaite Jews, who demand a day of aus- 
terity; or shall it be a day “of delight,” ” 
or of liberal allowance of pleasure seeking 
as by Roman Catholics; or a denial of cer- 
tain pleasures as by the Lord’s Day Alliance? 
In California and Oregon originally, and now 
the District of Columbia, there are no Sab- 
bath laws; yet there is general cessation 
from labor, while disturbance of public wor- 
ship and of neighborhood quiet are offenses 
there as elsewhere. 

In Soon Hing vs. Crowley, Mr. Justice 
Field laid down the modern theory for the 
guidance of jurists: “Laws setting aside Sun- 
day as a day of rest, are upheld not from any 
right of government to legislate for the pro- 
motion of religious observance, but from its 
right to protect all persons from the phys- 
ical and moral debasement which comes 
from uninterrupted labor.” ® It is to prevent 
such social injustice that modern States like 





liberty instead of toleration in the Declaration 
of Rights was voted down 47 tc 17, when it was 
met with the argument that such an amendment 
would take away from the legislature “all regula- 
tion of the Sabbath.”” Perlman, Maryland Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1867 (1923). 

7 Dist. of Col. vs. Robinson, 30 App. D. C., 283 
(1908). In spite of this decision, Representative 
Lankford of Georgia, backed by the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, is trying to force a Sunday law by Act 
of Congress on the District of Columbia, in clear 
violation of the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

78 Exodus 16: 29. 

®Tsaiah 58: 13. 

1138 U. S., 708, 710; 5 Sup. Ct., 730, 734 
(1885). Great public service is rendered by the 
Religious Liberty Association of Washington, D. C., 
and similar associations as of Seventh-day Advent- 
ists. See. in general, Friedenberg, Sunday Laws 


of the United States and Judicial Decisions Hav- 
ing Special Reference to Jews (1917), American 
Jewish Year Book; Holmes, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 
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men from engaging in more than six days’ 
continuous occupation in any one week, with- 
out prescribing any one certain day of rest 
for all.” 

Vermont explicitly provides for Sunday 
observance in its constitution. 

Blasphemy 

The recognized propriety of respect for the 
God of the Christians in this country of 
Christians has naturally called for statutes 
to prevent the making of such disrespectful 
reference to the Godhead as would offend 
true believers. A modern reading of the 
third commandment of the decalogue, not to 
take God’s name in vain, should lead to the 
prohibition of offensive reference to the God- 
head of any religion, or to any being or thing 
held sacred, in the hearing of a believer in 
any such creed or in malicious publications; 
all this, of course, for the sole and only pur- 
pose of maintaining the peace and dignity 
of the state. Yet statutes penalizing blas- 
phemy rest almost entirely on Christianity 
being a part and parcel of the common law. 

It must come then as a shock to learn of 
criminal statutes in the United States—en- 
forceable and sometimes enforced—wherein, 
to the exclusion of other creeds, the divinity 
of Christ and the holy family are set down 
as matters of belief, and to utter as to Him 
and them “profane” words (not necessarily 
offensive words) or to deny such divinity, 
constitutes a crime. There is no referenc 
whatsoever to belief in or offensive refer- 
ences to other godheads, or to things held 
sacred by others than believing Trinitarian 
Christians. Even the rights of Christians 
other than believers in the Trinity or the 
divinity of Christ are here disregarded. This 
harks back to Blackstone’s definition of 
“blasphemy against the Almighty:” “Deny- 
ing His being or providence . . . contume 
lious reproaches of our Saviour Christ, ... 
profane scoffing at the Holy Scripture or 
exposing it to contempt and ridicule.” * 

Happily the law elsewhere does not go to 
such length as in Maryland, which makes 
it a crime “to blaspheme or curse God or 
write or utter profane words about our 
Saviour Jesus Christ or of or concerning 
the Trinity or any of the persons thereof;”* 
although in Pennsylvania much the same 
language has: been construed to mean the 
denial of the divinity of Christ.* This was 
the interpretation put on the rule in the 
earliest and the only reported case of bla& 


California have statutes preventing ix ane 


‘Cal. Gen. Laws (Deering, 1923), tit. 350, 
act 4718. 

4 Bl. Comm., *59. e 

Md Ann. Code (Bagby, 1924), art. 27, §24 


*Updegraph vs. Comm., supra note 11. 
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. phemy in Maryland, that of Lumbrozo. The 


early colonists in Maryland under Lord Cecil 
Calvert began to force their religious beliefs 
on Unitarians, nonbelievers, and the many 
Jewish merchants who were then in the col- 
ony. The “Edict of Toleration” of 1649 pre- 
scribed hanging and confiscation of goods for 
denial of such divinity, following English 
precedent. Nine years thereafter they actu- 
ally made ready to hang a Jew, the distin- 
guished chirurgeon, Dr. Lumbrozo, merely 
because he would not affirm such belief in 
Christ.“' And the greatest surprise of all 
is that despite frequent castigation for this 
narrowness, the good people of Maryland 
insist on keeping the statute of 1649 in effect 
in 1924, in much the same words as the 
original, with the penalty reduced to six 
months in jail and a fine of $100.” 

Maine, Massachusetts, and other States 
have like medieval laws of the church. 
Chancellor Kent dealt with their constitu- 
tionality in these words: “Shall we say that 
any word or deed which would expose the 
God of the Christian religion or the Holy 
Scriptures to contempt ridicule, would be 
protected by a constitutional religious free- 
dom? We register a most emphatic nega- 
tive.” This even though the law in question 
did not punish like attacks on “religious 
impostors,” like “Mahomet and the Grand 
Llama.”“ A leading Massachusetts case, 
Commonwealth vs. Kneeland,” handed down 
in 1838 and never overruled, goes great 
lengths in claiming superiority for orthodox 
Christian belief, with the inevitable sugges- 
tion of a union of church and state. There 
a conviction of an editor or publisher was 
sustained because he “maliciously” printed 
these words: “Universalists believe in a God 
which I do not; but I believe their God with 
all his moral attributes (aside from nature 
itself) is nothing more than a mere chimera 
of their own imagination.” 


In England with Christianity established 
by law, since 1883, nonconformists and Jews. 
even an atheist like Bradlaugh, are allowed 
their civil rights, and blasphemous libel is 
Something other than the denial of the truth 
of Christianity, under the law of the land.” 
The burden of a proper modern prosecution 
of blasphemy should be willfully and with 
public contumely to ridicule a prevalent re- 
ligion, not only with offense to the sensibil- 


© See Altfeld, op. cit. supra note 66, at 3. It 
it is interesting to note that Lumbrozo subse- 
quently affirmed his faith as a Christian, and only 
then was allowed to enjoy the rights of a denizen. 
including jury service. 

Supra note 83. 

* See People vs. Ruggles, supra note 10. 

8° 20 Pick., 206 (Mass., 1838). 

“ Attorney General vs. Bradlaugh, 14 Q. B. D.. 
667 (1885). 


ities of believers, but likewise against the 
public peace.” 


Bible Reading in the Schools 


That Christianity is the “national reli- 
gion” as a matter of law, except where al- 
tered by State constitution or statute, is set 
forth in a straightforward way by many re- 
cent opinions referring to religious teaching 
and devotional exercises in public schools.” 
In some cases surprise is expressed that any 
others than believing Christians are to be 
considered at all; and in a few cases Jews 
and nonconformists are deliberately told that 
they have no legal rights in their religion, 
and that whatever remedies are given for 
differences in sectarianism, they refer to doc- 
trinal and dogmatic differences between the 
various Christian sects only. So it has been 
held that the constitutions of the several 
States were not intended to apply to mem- 
bers of other religions in granting freedom 
from support of the Christian religion by 
the state; but they were more particularly 
intended to apply to sects of the “common 
national religion.” ” 

In connection with sectarianism in the 
public schools there is arising a great body 
of law, much of it carefully annotated and 
reviewed. There is apparent confusion in 
these conflicting opinions; many are not 
carefully considered and are written for 
“local consideration.” Many pretend to, but 
do not, actually follow Federal construction 
and the leadership and modern outlook in 
other States, nor do many consider opinions 
expressly overruled; they as often cite obiter 
dicta as fixed law. 

The extremes of bigotry appear in the at- 
tempt to have Bible readings in public schools 
by teachers wearing the garb of nuns,” and 
again in the compelling of public school chil- 
dren of objecting Catholic parents to attend 
the reading of a King James Version and an 
Episcopalian version of the Lord’s prayer at 
devotional exercises in the public schools.” 
There was an injection of humor into one 
of these hate-promoting cases by a Louisiana 
court, which threw objecting Catholics out, 
but sustained a verdict in favor of Jews, 


® Full notes on this subject appear in (1921), 
14 A. L. R., 880, and (1927) 48 A. L. R., 85. 

“Cf. State vs. Weedman, 226 N. W., 348 (S. D.. 
1929) (Sherwood J., dissenting). The more lib- 
eral view appears in People vs. Board of Educa- 
tion, 245 Ill, 334; 92 N. E., 251 (1910) ; and State 
vs. Sheve, 65 Nebr., 853; 91 N. W., 846 (1902). 

% Wilkerson vs. City of Rome, 152 Ga., 752; 
110 S. E., 895 (1922), disapproving of People vs. 
Board of Education, supra note 91. 

* Knowlton vs. Raumbover, 182 Iowa, 691; 166 
N. W., 202 (1918). 

“State vs. Weedman, supra note 91. (Cf. Ste- 
venson vs. Hanyon, 7 Pa. Dist., 585, 590 (1898) : 
“The suggestion that the Bible in either version 
is a sectarian book borders on sacrilege.” 
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both of whom had protested the reading of 
the New Testament in the schools.” Con- 
sider in this connection a decision which 
allows part of school time to be taken by 
school children for religious instruction oxt- 
side of the school building.” 

It is in religious differences that men’s 
passions sway them most from their usual 
reasoning, ofttimes with the widest diver- 
gence as to the implications of the meaning 
of common words in general use. To many 
liberals it seems inexplicable that under the 
guaranty of “religious freedom” there can 
possibly be any such deference to one reli- 
gious organization and to persons avowing 
faith therein. “Religious freedom” to the 
liberal means the obligation to assure to all 
ease of conscience and the fullest right to 
worship (where such does not conflict with 
health or public morals), without priority 
or privilege toany one. He would even deny, 
for instance, that Bible reading should be 
for the purpose of developing either a reli- 
gious or a Christian character in the pupils, 
yet this idea is put forth by several courts 
of last resort. With the present acrimoni- 
ous discussion of the exclusive title to the 
word “Christian” going on between various 
sects, it would be difficult to find an agree- 
ment or a judicial finding as to who were 
embraced in this term. But apart from this, 
many zealous Christians even insist that 
there is no wrong in trying to instill in chil- 
dren a religious doctrine diverse from what 
their parents wish to have them taught. 
Still it should not be tried in institutions 
supported by general taxation. 

Thus the reading of the Bible and repeat- 
ing of the Lord’s prayer, especially with al- 
lusion to Christ, even without comment at 
the opening of school exercises, “becomes nec- 
essarily devotional and therefore offensive to 
certain taxpayers.”” Jews, in self-defense 
against proselyting of their children, object 
to any reading of the Bible—they the very 
“people of the Book.” Religious freedom 
requires that education on that subject rest 
exclusively in the churches or individual 
homes, where all are free to adopt or reject 
any belief or faith according to the dictates 
of conscience. Decisions asserting that 
rights as Christians are not available to non- 
believers even as taxpayers are especially in- 
vidious; thus in Georgia: 

“The Jew may complain to the court as a 
taxpayer, just exactly when, and only when, 
a Christian may complain as a taxpayer, i. e., 
when the legislature authorizes such reading 
of the Bible or such instruction in the Chris- 


La., 1034; 


® Herold vs. School Directors, 134 
68 So., 116 (1915). 

% People vs. Graves, 245 N. Y., 195; 
663 (1929). 
State vs. Weedman, supra note 91. 


156 N. E., 
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tian religion in the public schools, as gives 
one Christian sect a preference over oth- 
ers.” ” 

Yet again as to the fifty differences be- 
tween the Douay Versicn of the Bible and 
the King James Version, and the important 
doctrinal emphasis laid by Catholics on cer- 
tain passages in the former, omitted, or, as 
alleged, mistranslated—this is not a matter 
for consideration of other than ecclesiastical 
courts, which do not exist as part of our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence.” Roman Catholic par- 
ents are offended at the urgence put upon 
their children to read the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and at their being compelled to hear 
it read. On the other hand, to use the 
Douay Bible for a like purpose is to the 
opposite side unthinkable. 

The only hope is that sooner or later the 
question will be settled for all time by the 
adoption in each State of an aptly worded 
constitution. The choice here is between 
such constitutions as that of Mississippi re- 
quiring Bible reading in the schools, and of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, giving recognition by name 
to Christian sects who may teach Christian 
tenets in public institutions, on the one 
hand; over against such broader views as 
that of the constitutions of Louisiana and 
Ohio requiring the General Assembly to pass 
suitable laws to protect every religious de- 
nomination in the peaceable enjoyment of 
its own mode of public worship, or that of 
Illinois, where every person has a natural 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. So the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship without discrimination is provided 
for in Kentucky and Indiana; and in Kansas 
no preference to any creed, religious society, 
or mode of worship is set up. Religious free- 
dom is more surely encouraged by the con- 
stitutional provisions of Idaho, where no sec- 
tarian or religious tenets or doctrine shall 
ever be taught in the public schools, and no 
books, tracts, or documents denominational 
in character shall ever be used or introduced 
in any school, than by the constitutional pre 
scription of Mississippi that “freedom of 
conscience hereby secured shall not be con- 
strued to exclude the Holy Bible from use in 
any public school of the State.” 

The religious controversy being waged 
daily in a hundred places throughout the 
country on this narrow question of sectarian 
instruction in public schools was surpassed in 
zeal, spleen, and the ending of neighborly 
good will, only by the Presidential fight of 


% See Wilkerson vs. City of Rome, supra note 92, 
at 799; 110 S. E., at 904, quoting from Story. 
Contra: People vs. Board of Education, supra 
note 91. 

* Cf. State vs. Sheve, supra note 91. 
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1928 into which religious differences were al- 
lowed to enter. And it is a fight for all minor- 
ities, with the Jews joining hands with the 
atheists and disbelievers. The history of re- 
ligious conflicts, always most cruel and pro- 
tracted (as witness the Thirty Years’ War), 
does not permit one to indulge the hope that 
there will be a slackening of religious zeal.” 

Veritas vos liberabit. It is certain that 
the people in every State must be fully en- 
lightened as to these religious proscriptions, 
by the fullest public discussion, so that a 
body of interpretive law may be produced. 
Then constitutional amendments will follow 
apace until nonconformists, disbelievers, and 
religious minorities generally, will have suc- 
ceeded in procuring recognition of their 
rightful demands for equal rights before 
the law. 








Sunday Law of Charles II 


(Continued from page 105) 
such Offender shall forfeit Twenty Shillings for 
every such Offence; and that no Person or Per- 
sons shall use, employ, or travel upon the Lord’s 
Day with any Boat, Wherry, 
Lighter, or Barge except it 
be upon extraordinary Occa- 
sion, to be allowed by some Justice of the 
Peace of the County, or Head Officer, or some 


Boats and 
Barges. 


Town Corporate where the Fact shall be com- 
mitted, upon pain that every Person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit and lose the Sum of Five Shil- 
lings for every such Offence; 
In what Manner and that if any Person offend- 
the Conviction ° : 
3 2. ing in any of the Premises 
shall be thereof convicted be- 
fore any Justice of the Peace of the County, 
or the Chief Officer or Officers, or any Justice 
of the Peace of or within any City, Borough, 
or Town Corporate where the said Offence 
shall be committed, upon his or their View, 
or Confession of the Party, or Proof of any 
One or more Witnesses by Oath, (which the 
said Justices, Chief Officer or Officers, is by 
a this Act authorized to admin- 
ile how to ister,) the said Justice or 
7 ‘ Chief Officer or Officers, shall 
give Warrant under his or their Hand and Seal 
to the Constables or Churchwardens of the 


Qiao of the Peace of the City, Borough, or 





™An increasing amount of litigation of the 
question of sectarian instruction in schools ap- 
yond in the reports. See summaries in Notes 
taeee,” 5 A. L. R., 866; (1922) 20 A. L. R., 1351; 
924) 31 A. L. R., 1125. Also see Stephens, op. 
cit. supra note 14. On the general constitutional 


Trrctopment of religious liberty, see Reynolds vs. 
“ ted States, 98 U. S. 145 (1878), in which 
ormonism was discussed. Cf. also Pierce vs. 
=: Sisters of Holy Name, 268 U. S., 510: 45 Sup. 
- 571 (1925), in which a statute requiring com- 
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Parish or Parishes where such Offence shall be 
committed to seize the said Goods cried, showed 
forth, or put to Sale as aforesaid and to sell 
the same, and to levy the said other Forfeitures 
or Penalties by way of Distress and Sale of 
the Goods of every such Offender distrained, 
rendering to the said Offenders the Overplus 
of the Monies raised thereby; and in default 
of such Distress, or in case of 
Insufficiency or Inability of 
the said Offender to pay the 
said Forfeitures or Penalties, 
that then the Party offending 
be set publicly in the Stocks by the Space of 
Two Hours; and all and singular the Forfeit- 
ures or Penalties aforesaid shall be employed 
and converted to the Use of the Poor of the 
Parish where the said Offences shall be com- 
mitted; saving only, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for any such Justice, Mayor, or 
Head Officer or Officers, out of the said For- 
feitures or Penalties, to re- 
ward any Person or Persons 
that shall inform of any of- 
fence against this Act accord- 
ing to their Discretions, so as such Reward 
exceed not the Third Part of the Forfeitures 
or Penalties. 

“III. Provided, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall extend to the prohibiting of 

Dressing of Meat in Families, 
A Provision for OF dressing or selling of Meat 
private Families, in Inns, Cook Shops, or Vict- 

ictualling a 

ouses, &c. ualling Houses, for such as 

otherwise cannot be provided, 
nor to the crying or selling of milk before 
Nine of the Clock in the Morning, or after 
Four of the Clock in the Afternoon. 

“TV. Provided also, That no Person or Per- 

sons shall be impeached, prosecuted, or molested 
for any Offence before men- 
Fag | a= gg tioned in this Act, unless he or 
ve. a they be prosecuted for the 
same within Ten Days after 
the Offence committed. 

“V. Provided, and be it further enacted by 
the Authority aforesaid, That if any Person or 
Persons whatsoever, which shall travel upon 
the Lord’s Day, shall be then robbed, that no 

Hundred, or the Inhabitants 

The Hundred not thereof, shall be charged with 
responsible for or answerable for any Rob- 
bery so committed, but the 
Person or Persons so robbed 
shall be barred from bringing any Action for 
the said Robbery, any Law to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Nevertheless, the Inhabitants of 
the Counties and Hundreds (after Notice of any 
‘ a such Robbery to them or some 
ut shall make of them given, or after Hue 

jay On ie and Cry for the same to be 
brought), shall make or cause 

to be made fresh Suit and Pursuit after the 
Offenders with Horsemen and Footmen, ac- 


In case of Insuffi- 
ciency the Of- 
fender shali be 
set in the Stocks. 


The  Forfeitures 
how to be dis- 
posed of. 


Robberies on the 
Lord’s Day. 
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cording to the Statute made in the Twenty- 
seventh Year of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, upon pain of 
Forfeiting to the King’s Maj- 
esty, His Heirs and Successors, as much Money 
as might have been recovered against the Hun- 
dred by the Party robbed if this Law had not 
heen made. 
“VI. Provided also, That no Person or Per- 
sons upon the Lord’s Day shall serve or execute, 
or caused to be served or exe- 
Service of Process cuted, any Writ,’Process, War- 
ap a kets mend rant, Order, Judgment, or 
Decree, (except in Cases of 
Treason, Felony, or Breach of the Peace,) but 
that the Service of every such Writ, Process, 
Warrant, Order, Judgment or Decree shall be 
void to all Intents and Purposes whatsoever; 
and the Person or Persons so serving or execut- 
ing the same shall be as liable to the Suit of 
the Party grieved, and to answer Damages to 
him for doing thereof, as if he or they had 
done the same, without any Writ, Process, 
Warrant, Order, Judgment, or Decree at all.” 


27 Eliz. ec. 13. 


Just one hundred years after this law 
was enacted by the English Parliament, 
the American colonies declared them- 
selves free and independent from Eng- 
land’s domination. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment shortly afterward separated 
church and state in its fundamental law, 
and guaranteed civil and religious lib- 
erty to all its citizens. But many of the 
States maintained a union of church and 
state for many years, and some still 
maintain practically the Sunday law of 
Charles II to this day. 

We shall never enjoy full religious 
liberty and separation of church and 
state in America as long as these re- 
ligious laws are retained. It is about 
time for true-hearted Americans to de- 
clare themselves free and independent 
from English ecclesiastical law and 
jurisprudence, and establish all our civil 
laws upon the American ideals of civil 
government and American jurispru- 
dence instead of English. We are mak- 
ing progress, but the procedure is 
tedious and slow. Let every American 


give his aid and support to the complete 
separation of church and state, to the 
end that all men may enjoy the priv- 
ilege of worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, unmo- 
lested by the civil authorities. 


EISERT Y 


Proposed Sunday Law for Cali. @ | 


fornia an Entering Wedge for 
More Drastic Legislation 


(Continued from page 197) 


that any one or more sections, subsections, sen- 
tences, clauses, or phrases be declared uncon- 
stitutional.” 


This is certainly a motley, discordant, 
and incongruous bill, definitely mention- 
ing seventy-seven exemptions as “works 
of charity and necessity.” What the 
proponents of this bill should have done, 
was to go on with their exceptions until 
they had excepted everything on Sun- 
day, and then they would have had a 
sensible and workable Sunday bill. As 
the bill now stands, it is bound to bring 
great perplexity and confusion to the 
courts and to the people of California, 
if it ever becomes a law. There are a 
thousand and one things which the pro- 
ponents of the bill have failed to men- 
tion as works of necessity and charity, 
many of which are more necessary to be 
done on Sunday than the things they 
have mentioned under the _ excepted 
works. 

The supreme courts of the various 
States have ruled that where exceptions 
are definitely mentioned and enumer- 
ated in the application of a law, the 
courts shall strictly construe the law, and 
except only those things which are speci- 
fied and enumerated in the law as ex- 
ceptions, and all other things not def- 
initely mentioned and enumerated are 
strictly prohibited. You may do sev- 
enty-seven things on Sunday that the 
proponents of this bill consider neces- 
sary, but you are not permitted to do 
78 necessary things, nor the thousand 
and one other necessary things. 

For instance, the farmer can do agri- 
cultural work and care for live animals, 
but he is not allowed to put a screen 
door on his house, or paint the wall of 
his house, or wall up a well, or bury 4 
dead animal. The farmer can pursue 
his usual vocation, but the carpenter 
the painter, the plasterer, the plumber 
the barber, the merchant, the tailor, the 
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] aeiges the chiropodist, the chiro- 





practor, the osteopath, the optometrist, 
and in fact the lawyer, the judge, the 
photographer, the laundry man, the oil 
driller, the real estate dealer, and a hun- 
dred and one other professional and 
business men are prohibited under this 
proposed law from following their usual 
vocations and business on Sunday. 

The bill says you are allowed “the use 
of the telephone, telegraph, radio, and 
motion pictures” on Sunday, but it pro- 
hibits by implication the use of tele- 
vision, the wireless, the cable, the phono- 
graph, the graphophone, the pipe organ, 
the piano, the violin, etc. The proposed 
law permits “the sale and delivery of 
milk or cream,” but makes it a misde- 
meanor to sell and deliver cheese, but- 
termilk, junket, butter, ice cream, ice, 
bread, cakes, ete. 

The bill allows “the sale of fruit, con- 
fectionery, tobacco, and magazines,” but 
makes it a misdemeanor to sell nuts and 
vegetables, such as walnuts, pecans, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, melons, cabbage, cucum- 
bers, ete. 

$ A drug store can sell and deliver 
“drugs, medicines, and surgical appli- 
ances,” but the bill makes it a misde- 
meanor for the drug store to sell any- 
thing else on Sunday, such as stationery, 
hot water bottles, atomizers, inhalers, 
tooth brushes, tooth paste, ink, fountain 
pens, postage stamps, soft drinks, ice 
cream, malted milk shakes, and a hun- 
dred and one other things drug stores 
carry aside from “drugs, medicine, and 
surgical appliances.” 
Under the proposed Sunday law you 
are considered a_ respectable citizen 
when you sell confectionery and tobacco 
on Sunday, but you are regarded as a 
criminal if you sell sugar, sirup, mo- 
lasses, or a loaf of bread on Sunday; 
and for selling a loaf of bread or an ice 
cream cone you make yourself liable to 
a fine of “two hundred and fifty dollars,” 
or imprisonment in the county jail for 
a period of “one hundred and eighty 
Bers, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 
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Think of it! The proposed Sunday 
law permits the setting of sponges in 
bakeries, but will send you to prison and 
fine you for setting sponges in private 
homes or some other place than a bakery. 
You can set a sponge in a bakery, but 
you cannot knead dough, bake bread, or 
make cakes or pies on Sunday. 


Provision is made for “the sale of ne- 
cessities for the comfort of tourists at 
automobile camp grounds,” but such 
“necessities” cannot legally be sold to 
any one else but “tourists” and “at auto- 
mobile camp grounds.” 

Remember these exemptions are al- 
ways strictly construed by the courts, 
and nothing is allowed that is not spe- 
cifically mentioned and enumerated in 
the exemptions. 

We do not believe that the people of 
California will allow their present lib- 
erties to be taken away in the coming 
November election. More than forty 
years ago the people of California re- 
pealed their then existing Sunday laws. 
Since then the people have twice repu- 
diated all Sunday laws through the pub- 
lic referendum. The last time more than 
500,000 votes were cast against the re- 
enactment of Sunday laws. The “No” 
carried a majority of 168,311 votes above 
the “Yes” vote. We are confident that 
Californians believe just as much in reli- 
gious liberty today as they did when the 
last Sunday law referendum was sub- 
mitted to them. 

California has a one-day-in-seven rest 
law now on its statute books, which en- 
titles every employee in the State to one 
day of rest every week if he wants to 
avail himself of that privilege. In that 
law he can choose his own day on which 
he wants to rest. In this proposed law 
he must rest on Sunday, whether he 
wants to rest or not, and some one else 
chooses the day for him. The fact that 
the proposed law exempts the members 
“of any religious society which observes 
regularly each week” another day as holy 
time, proves conclusively that this is an 
effort to decide a religious question, with 
which the civil government by right 
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should have nothing to do except to see 
that religious worship is not disturbed 
on any day of the week. 

To make business and labor which is 
perfectly honorable and legitimate in 
itself a criminal act on Sunday, is not 
the proper function of the state. Such 
distinctions fall within the spiritual 
sphere as religious functions for the 
churches to exercise toward their own 
members in the form of creedal disci- 
pline. It is not for the civil govern- 
ment to prescribe or proscribe religious 
functions or obligations. 

California and Oregon are practically 
the only States in the Union whose 
statute books contain only civil statutes 
framed in harmony with the American 
idea of the separation of church and 
state, and with the constitutional guar- 
anties of civil and religious liberty. We 
trust that the people of California will 
again vote “No” on this compulsory Sun- 
day law proposition at the November 
election, and maintain their first rank 
as the champions of complete civil and 
religious liberty in America. 


= Ss 


Religious Liberty 
(Continued from page 103) 


“It is not religion or any one religion that 
threatens the destruction of our progress— 
rather, it is irreligion—the danger that, in our 
material greatness, we permit the ease and lux- 
ury of the day to develop a spirit of self-compla- 
cency and snobbery against all religion. If, 
or when the evils attendant upon greatness and 
prosperity threaten us, may we not find an 
antidote in the healthy rivalry, and the am- 
bitions of the various religions to instill into 
the hearts of Americans the simple and homely 
ideals of living, the clean and cheerful spirit 
that will help to check the decay of wealth? 
May not the increase and spread of religion, 
bring a realization of the value of peace and 
justice and charity, and help solve the great 
approaching economic problem, which, as I see 
it, revolves around the masses in their natural 
aspirations to have a reasonable chance in life? 
Our very economic greatness, our industrial effi- 
ciency, our mass production, the vast scale of 
our industrial and commercial units, are raising 
challenging questions and are bringing new and 
different economic questions closer to us than 
ever before. Do we believe we can escape en- 
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tirely this economic struggle, which is causing 
political reconstructions in every part of the 
world? Religion, more than any other influence, 
can prevent the movement toward extreme and 
radical measures. This is why the advocates of 
political nostrums first turn their artillery of 
civil authority upon religion. Remove God and 
religion from the people, and there is no emblem 
for them to follow but that of black materialism 
or despotism. 

“The service to society, to stable government, 
democratic institutions, that religion can give— 
aye, must give—by stimulating the spiritual 
nature of man and nourishing spiritual ideals 
natural to the human heart, is a task ample and 
absorbing enough for all without nourishing the 
spirit of intolerance. Let Americans of every 
faith stop blasting at the rock of each other’s re- 
ligion, and approach rather the struggle against 
those forces whose philosophy of life is purely 
secular or a compound of materialism and greed, 
of tangible advantage or cynical mistrust of 
human nature, with a united front. It is in the 
light of the noble moral forces of justice and 
charity that religion fosters, that our inheritance 
will be secured, and public order, international 
law, world peace, civilization, rest secure. 

“How appropriate that we should assemble 
at the outset of the patriotic celebrations of 
the establishment of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
without distinction of creed or class to give 
thanks to God for His bounteousness to us and 
for the innumerable blessings, including reli- 
gious liberty, that have been bestowed upon u 
by the Supreme Being. Without His fade 
and support all the vast edifice of might and 
power and wealth, the stupendous growth and 
the free institutions we boast of, would crum- 
ble to nothing. Truly, He has bestowed upon 
us a treasury of resources never before witnes- 
sed in the world. Christians of every sect, like- 
wise Jews and Gentiles, men and women of all 
religions and of no creed, owe to Him the great 
fundamental duties of all religions,—worship, 
gratitude, praise, and prayer. To fulfill this 
primary duty we have assembled today. What- 
ever the forms we use, we are only discharg- 
ing the debt of our hearts for our Provider 
when we acknowledge His never-failing concern 
for the welfare of the great, numerous, and 
prosperous people He has brought together in 
this Commonwealth and nation for wonderful 
designs of His own. 

“With all our hearts united in perfect joy, 
with gratitude, with humility, and with con 
fidence sublime, let us choose the inspired words 
of the virgin for our canticle: 

‘My soul doth magnify the Lord,... 
For He that is mighty hath done great things 
to me.’ 

“Surely He that is mighty has done grea 
things for us, our Commonwealth, and the 2 
tion. Our souls today do magnify the Lord! 
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e @ America truly has made tremendous 





strides forward in all lines of endeavor 
since the Puritans landed in New Eng- 
land in 1630. All this progress is prin- 
cipally due to the triumph of the cause 
of religious liberty in America. If the 
Puritan ideas of a state religion had not 
been overthrown, we would still be num- 
bered among the backward nations. 
Why should we not continue the good 
work of severing religion from politics? 
For it is only when the state maintains 
the position of absolute neutrality upon 
the subject of religion and religious obli- 
gations, that both the church and the 
state prosper and flourish as they do 
under no other conditions. The church 
cannot afford to dabble in politics, and 
the state cannot afford to meddle with 
religion. Let each function in its own 
separate and independent sphere. 


za FE FE 


Congressman Lampert Opposed 
Sunday Blue Laws 


(Continued from page 101) 


uman liberty in America instead of the white 
man, 

“Roger Williams established a republic in 
Rhode Island. He made an asylum for the 
oppressed of Europe as well as for those in 
Ameriva. In a little while his colony grew 
more rapidly than the Massachusetts Colony, 
with the church and the state completely sepa- 
rated, and every man given the right to worship 
God in harmony with the dictates of his own 
conscience, His little republic became a model 
for the great American Republic, and that is 
the reason why the historians today call Roger 
Williams the first great American. 

“Governor Endicott, of Massachusetts, feared 
that Roger Williams might retaliate, since his 
colony was growing so rapidly, and he sent two 
messengers to Roger Williams, inviting him to 
come back again to Massachusetts and estab- 
lish friendly relations between his colony and 
the Massachusetts Colony. But Roger Williams 
did not trust the Puritans, so he sent this mes- 
sage back to the governor: ‘I feel safer down 
here among the Christian savages than in Massa- 
chusetts among the savage Christians.’ 

“The Quakers and the Baptists were likewise 
persecuted. They were tied to the tails of carts 
and whipped from one plantation to another 

Qe they reached the last plantation, and then 
hey were banished to the savage Indians. If 
4 Quaker returned, he was sentenced to die. In 
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fact, the Puritans in those days had seventeen 
religious obligations which were enforced upon 
a dissenter, for the violation of which he was 
punished with the death penalty. 

“The violation of their Sunday laws in those 
days came under capital punishment. The court 
records of Massachusetts show that two sea 
captains were both fined and put in the stocks 
for kissing their wives on Sunday. One had 
been away for six months and the other for 
three years on a cruise to Europe. 

“When they arrived in Boston harbor, their 
wives saw the ship come in, and went down to 
the shore to meet their husbands. The husbands 
forgot that it was Sunday, and they kissed 
their wives. The civil magistrate arrested both 
of them and put them in the stocks and fined 
them besides, because they kissed their wives 
on Sunday. I am glad that I did not live back 
in those days or I am afraid I would have been 
put in the stocks every Sunday. 

“New England tradition states that one 
Puritan went down into his cellar one Sunday 
morning and found his cider barrel working. 
It so stirred up his religious, intolerant spirit 
that he decided to roll his cider barrel out of 
the cellar, clear outside of the gates, because 
it was working. But he rolled it back again 
on Monday morning, and allowed it to resume 
operations for the rest of the week. 


What Are Human Rights? 


“TI wish to define what I consider are human 
rights, and also the true object of civil govern- 
ment in the world. Civil government, when 
exercising its legitimate powers, can only deal 
with civil matters or human affairs. It is 
purely a human government, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the divine government. It was or- 
dained of God to protect the right of man, and 
not to deprive man of his rights. Our fore- 
fathers placed certain limitations on the law- 
making powers of Congress. One of these is 
expressed in the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which says: 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.’ 

“Congress so far has attempted to be loyal 
and true to this guaranty of civil and religious 
liberty, and consequently has refused to enact 
a single one of the Sunday bills into law that 
have been introduced into Congress. 

“Human rights also have limitations put upon 
them, and we must never get the idea that a 
certain European had when he arrived in Amer- 
ica. He thought that he was at liberty in 
America to do everything he pleased without 
paying any attention to anybody else’s rights. 
He decided to carry a ladder up Broad Street 
in Philadelphia, and as he turned the corner 
he swung the extremity of the ladder square on 
a man’s nose. The injured party began to 
remonstrate with the European about his care- 
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lessness in carrying the ladder in a public high- 
way. The European replied, ‘Well, ain’t I in 
free America? Can’t a man carry a ladder in 
America without being molested?’ The Ameri- 
ean replied, ‘Yes; you are in free America, and 
you have the liberty to carry a ladder up Broad 
Street, but I want you to distinctly understand 
that your right to swing that ladder on the pub- 
lic highway ends where my nose begins.’ 
“That is a very good definition of human 
rights. Your and my rights end where another 
man’s injury begins. I have no right to inflict 
an injury upon my fellow man unless it is for the 
commission of crime under due process of law. 


“A Blue Sunday Law Before Congress 

“T wish to discuss the Lankford blue Sunday 
bill before the last Congress, and let you un- 
derstand what is involved in this kind of legis- 
lation. This religious measure prohibits all 
employment and all business of every kind on 
Sunday except works of necessity and charity. 
It also prohibits all innocent recreation, amuse- 
ments, sports, entertainments, educational lec- 
tures, concerts, travelogues, and public assem- 
blies of every kind where ‘an admission fee is 
directly or indirectly received.’ The Lord’s Day 
Alliance committee of professional reformers 
admits framing this bill, ostensibly for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia only, but it is actually planned 
as a model law for the whole nation, 

“For your edification I wish to point out a 
few of the many inconsistencies of this Sunday 
bill in its prohibitions and exceptions. The bill 
makes it a crime to sell a raw potato, but not 
a erime to sell a cooked potato. It makes it a 
crime for a grocer to sell a can of corn, but 
not a crime for a restaurant man to sell corn 
on the cob. It makes it a crime for a baker 
to sell a loaf of bread, but you can get all the 
sandwiches you want on Sunday. It makes it 
a erime to sell a pound of coffee, but you can 
buy as many eups of coffee ag you can drink 
on Sunday. It makes it a crime to sell a gal- 
lon of kerosene in a grocery store, but the 
garage man can sell you a gallon of gasoline. 
A harness maker cannot sell you a horse collar 
for your horse, if you need one on Sunday, 
but you can buy an automobile tire at any time 
for your auto. [¢ makes it a crime to sel] a 
magazine or a cigarette on Sunday, but per- 


feetly legal for the news stand to sell a news- 
paper or a cigar. You cannot buy a cabbage 
head, but you can buy all the cabbage slaw 
you want to eat on Sunday. 

“The Lankford Sunday bill allows the opera- 
tion of sightseeing busses in Washington on 
Sunday, but it makes Sunday baseball, tennis, 
and golf playing a crime, where admission fees 
are charged. It even does not allow the par- 
ticipants in a sacred concert on Sunday to re- 
ceive a compensation, but permits the members 
of a chureh choir to receive pay. 1 should like 
to know why he should make it a crime for a 
baseball player to entertain for compensation, 
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and a righteous act for a chauffeur to drive his 
taxicab for pleasure seekers for hire on Sun- 
day. The Lankford Sunday bill also guarantees 
the telephone girl twenty-four hours of rest 
each week, but compels the housemaid to do 
seven days of work a week. 

“This proposed religious law is entirely de- 
void of equal justice and Christian charity. It 
also compels those who conscientiously observe 
another day to observe Sunday also ‘as holy 
time.’ I hold that this proposed bill is intoler- 
ant, selfish, partial, un-American, un-Christian, 
unjust, unfair, and unconstitutional. It is an- 
other attempt to Puritanize America by legaliz- 
ing religious obligations and persecuting dis 
senters. 

“Sunday observance, in my judgment, is 
purely a religious act, and not a civil duty. 
Civil law applies to the regulation of civil con- 
duet on every day of the week. A Sunday law 
which requires certain things to be done or not 
to be done on Sunday is therefore religious and 
not moral or civil, for what is civil on Monday 
is civil on Sunday, and what is immoral on 
Sunday is also immoral on Monday, from a 
civil standpoint. The only reason why certain 
things are not proper on Sunday or on any holy 
day, is because of the religious aspects of the 
day, but we cannot give a religious reason for 
the enactment of a civil law, and we cannot 
properly ask the civil authorities to enforce 
church discipline. The Congress of the United 
States should not seek by civil statute to stimu- 
late churchgoing by. prohibiting innocent amuse- 
ment or honorable labor on Sunday, It should 
only protect the people who worship on Sun- 
day from being disturbed in their worship, but 
it should never require any person to observe 
Sunday in harmony with the religious ideas of 
certain individuals or sects. 

“The church as such has no business it 
polities. Unless the churches get out of poli- 
ties, and keep their hands off the state, one of 
these days the churches are going to lose their 
prestige and their influence, The public will 
not tclerate too much interference in civil 
affairs on the part of the professional reform: 
ers and clergymen. 

“Religion by law is contrary to the plan of 
the Author of Christianity. God never intended 
that men should judge one another concerning 
matters of conscience and religion so far as 
the civil government is concerned. God never 
made a man wise enough or good enough or 
great enough to sit in judgment upon the mo- 
tives of another man’s heart. No man has a 
right to make his conscience the criterion for 
another man. God made the conscience free 
in the realm of religion, and he never intended 
that any man or set of men should enslave it. 
Nothing but the power of love should ever 
dominate the human heart. In questions 6 
religion and conscience the state should assume 
the part of absolute neutrality. 
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- é. “Christ made Christianity inspirational and 
} 





ot legalistic, attractive and not repulsive. 
Christ never made any alliance with the civil 
authorities, nor did He ask that His teachings 
be incorporated into civil law or enforced by 
the civil magistrate. All elements of force in- 
troduced into the religious realm are contrary 
to the plan and teachings of Christ. 

“T have always taken the attitude, as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Committee, when 
these bills have come up for our consideration, 
that Congress was prohibited by virtue of the 
First Amendment of the Constitution from en- 
acting this kind of legislation because of its 
religious aspects, and I shall continue to lift 
my voice in protest against every encroachment 
of the Government upon the rights of man, or 
to interfere in any way with the religious con- 
victions of the individual as guaranteed under 
our Federal Constitution. My contention has 
always been that religious legislation knows no 
mercy, no limitations, no bounds; and if the 
ehurch is again to dominate our political insti- 
tutions in this country as it has in the past, 
if the rights of man and the rights of the 
conscience of the individual are again to be 
trampled underfoot, our free republican insti- 
tutions in America are doomed. If America is 
to repudiate her guaranties of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, vouchsafed to each individual 
citizen, if America is to ignore the rights of 
conscience, then the political future of America 
is doomed. When America loses her liberties, 

€: world is doomed, for America is still the 

litieal hope for the freedom of the world. 

As long as I remain in Congress, and am a 

member of the District of Columbia Committee, 

before whom this bill comes for consideration, 

I shall raise my voice in protest, as I have in 

the past, against this un-American and un- 

Christian measure that would turn the wheels 
of progress and civilization backward. 

“I believe that God is able to defend His 
own truth and His own institutions without 
the aid of the civil authorities. And in closing 
I wish to quote one verse of that beautiful 
peem written by James Russell Lowell, who had 
avision of the final outcome of the great strug- 
gle between truth and error and right and 
wrong, when he said: 


‘Pruth forever on the seaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 


And behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow, 


Keeping watch above His own.’ ” 
These sentiments are exactly our senti- 
ments expressed many times in the past, 


and Wwe take pleasure in giving further 
ublicity to these American ideals voiced 


{ Congressman Lampert in the Con- 


ressional Record. 


We are glad to know there are others 
in influential positions who stand for 
the same principles of civil and religious 
liberty as we do. A frequent recurrence 
to these fundamental principles of civil 
government is our only hope of preserv- 
ing our precious heritage of religious 
freedom. 


B&B FB BF 


Governor of Virginia a True 
Jeffersonian 


(Concluded from page 109) 


Virginia is to be congratulated upon 
its good fortune in having a governor 
who stands foursquare upon the plat- 
form principles of the “Act of Religious 
Freedom” framed by Thomas Jefferson 
and adopted by Virginia in 1785, which 
has made Virginia famous throughout 
the world as the first government to rec- 
ognize the inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual and the right of freedom to wor- 
ship God without state dictation or 


interference. 


mS RB Fe 


Lord Macaulay on the Futility of 
Puritan Rigidity 
(Concluded from page 110) 
are secular and not religious, requiring 
decency among men; and when the civil 
authorities require sanctity and holiness, 
they step beyond the bounds which mark 
their proper civil functions. Religion it- 
self suffers its worst setback when it em- 
ploys carnal means and methods to ad- 


rance its own interests. This experiment 
has been tried often with the same bane- 
ful results, vet it seams that no genera- 
tion is willing to profit by the lessons of 
the past. The modern Puritan always 
thinks he can succeed where the old 


Puritan failed. 
Ez Ss BF 


THE object of business is to make 


money, but the object of life is to do 
good. 
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Naturalization Decision Upholds 
American Ideals 


(Concluded from page 111) 


natural rights. Whenever any govern- 
ment becomes an instrument of oppres- 
sion instead of a preserver of human 
rights, it has perverted its proper func- 
tions. The Bill of Human Rights in the 
Federal Constitution was inserted by 
the founders of the American Republic 
for the protection of the rights of the 
minority against the tyranny of the 
majority. 


The Appellate Court did well in up- 
holding these fundamental rights of man, 
which have been ruthlessly overridden 
by many of the lower courts in the past, 
and most Americans will be glad to learn 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is likewise minded, so that the 
American heritage of freedom for the 
individual may be strengthened instead 
of weakened. Altogether too many as- 
saults have been made upon our match- 
less Constitution, and citizens have been 
denied their inalienable rights as guar- 
anteed under the Constitution. There 
is much good sense in the dictum that 
the government shall require no more of 
an alien than of a natural-born citizen. 
Let liberty, justice, and good sense pre- 
vail. 


No Need for a Sunday Law 


Tue fact that in both the District of 
Columbia and California, employees 
have not been compelled to work on 
Sundays during the last forty and more 
years, when both these divisions have 
been without Sunday laws, is good evi- 
dence that the employees in other States 
would not suffer any hardship if every 
Sunday law in every State were imme- 
diately repealed. The workingman or 
employee has nothing whatever to fear. 
He holds the key to the situation in his 
own hands.—Selected from a popular 
California magazine, 
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News and Comment 


THE Philadelphia Record took a city- 
wide poll on the question of the repeal 
of the Sunday blue law of 1794, and the 
first return showed that the ratio in 
favor of repeal was nine to one. Of the 
first 1,387 ballots opened, 1,197 favored 
outright repeal, 128 were for retention 
of the present stringent laws, and 62 
favored a modification of the law. 


WEst VirGINIA is nullifying its Sun- 
day blue laws, at least in regard to keep- 
ing theaters open on Sunday. Movie 
operators are haled into the courts in 
various towns and cities, and the grand 
juries refuse to indict. Thereafter the 
theaters are open. The grand juries of 
three counties have refused to indict. 
The Pittsburgh Press, in commenting on 
this situation, says: “It will be interest- 
ing to see whether there is any appreci- 
able decline of morals and manners in 
these cities as a result. It is a good 
guess there will not be. Refused harm- 
less amusements, many peo} “2 are apt to 
turn to more harmful ones.’ 


THe Denver Democrat of July 19, 
1930, reprints the following editorial 
from the Steamboat Pilot: 

“Ever since territorial days there has 
been a law on the statute books prohibit- 
ing Sunday amusements. It was vio- 
lated every week in almost every town 
and community in the State. Yet when 
Senator O’Brien tried to effect a repeal, 
a great howl went up from the holier- 
than-thou’s and the Leadville man was 
held up to public scorn as advocating 
the desecration of the Sabbath. Now 
the supreme court has decided that it 
didn’t amount to anything at all. In 
other words, the supreme court has in 
effect repealed the law, saying it is un- 
constitutional. Senator O’Brien ought 
to get much satisfaction out of that.” 


Tom Tuums golf on Sunday in Vir- 
ginia was declared legal by the Virginia 
courts, but the State supreme court + 
Georgia declared all kinds of golf an 
all innocent amusements on Sunday il- 
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egal, even if the amusements are ama- 
eur and free. The legal authorities of 
Philadelphia allow professional golf on 
Sunday, but prohibit miniature golf. 
Theologians and politicians have a 
strange way of splitting the Sunday law 
problem. One reason why the founders 
of the American Republic thought best 
not to legislate upon religious questions, 
was because no two persons were ever 
able to agree fully upon the question of 
religion. 


REcENTLY the Ministerial Association 
of Trenton, N. J., demanded that the 
Sunday blue laws of that State be en- 
forced so far as the operation of theaters 
and motion picture houses is concerned. 
The New Jersey Sunday law forbids all 
recreation and diversions of every kind 
on Sunday; all music and singing ex- 
cept sacred music and singing; all travel 
of every kind except to and from church, 
and then only a distance of twenty miles. 
But the public officials of Trenton took 
the position that if the Sunday law of 
New Jersey was going to be enforced, 

git should be enforced in its entirety. 

Accordingly they secured indictments 
against those who played golf, tennis, 
baseball; against those who indulged 
in swimming, motoring for pleasure; 
against those who traveled on busses, 
street cars, or trains, and those who 
operated the same; against those who 
bought and sold tobacco, candy, ice 
cream, soft drinks, toothbrushes, bread 
and foodstuff; against those who went 
fishing or hunting; against those who 
played music other than church music; 
in fact, indictments were secured against 
every secular activity which did not 
strictly fall within the religious sphere, 
until the grand jury faced thousands of 
indictments based upon the violation of 
the Sunday law of New Jersey. 

The grand jury made short work of 
all these indictments, including the op- 
eration of motion picture houses on Sun- 
day, by throwing them all out of court. 

g result is that the Sunday law is 
penly flaunted by everybody, and the 
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reaction is worse than before the Min- 
isterial Association demanded the par- 
tial enforcement of this obsolete and an- 
tiquated religious law of Puritan times. 
If the preachers would not put so much 
reliance upon the law and more upon 
preaching, they might bring about bet- 
ter conditions in New Jersey. 


THE Magazine Review of August gives 
an account of three New York theaters 
which were raided for allowing dance 
recitals to be given on their stages on 
Sunday. The complainant in case was 
the New York Sabbath Committee, or- 
ganized by ministers of the gospel in 
1857. 

At the same time these raids were 
made, “vaudeville houses were running 
blissfully along, the larger motion pic- 
ture houses with their elaborate dance 
presentations were unmolested, and 
Broadway’s night clubs and cabarets 
gave their usual floor shows.” 

All this is permitted by law, because 
such entertainments by some hocus- 
pocus are denominated “sacred con- 
certs.” It takes some stretch of the 
imagination to conceive a vaudeville 
show of the New York variety to be 
either sacred or a concert. But preach- 
ers and politicians are able to split theo- 
logical hairs to the finest minutia on the 
Sunday law issue. 


mB FS: 


Confusing Pilgrims and Puritans 


A GREAT many people confuse the Pil- 
grims with the Puritans. Even as highly 
educated a man as President Theodore 
Roosevelt, delivering an oration at the 
dedication of the monument at Province- 
town a number of years ago, mixed the 
groups, and spoke of the landing and 
settlement by the “Puritans,” when he 
should have said “Pilgrims.” He was 
gibed by the newspapers and well-in- 
formed people of the land, and was 
never allowed to forget it thereafter.— 
Morning Mercury, New Bedford, Mass., 
July 4, 1930. 
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Miniature Sunday Golf Prohibited 


THE city officials of Newburgh, N. Y., 
decided the Sunday miniature golf was 
in violation of the New York State Sun- 
day law. 

It seems strange how the minds of 
some public officials work. The New 
York State Sunday law allows profes- 
sional golf, baseball, and vaudeville 
shows on Sundays, and how public offi- 
cials can reason that the same law for- 
bids miniature golf on Sundays, is a 
conclusion that does not seem to square 
with sound logic. 


= = FS 


Sethe. From the Editor’s Anvil 


Some clergymen are better politicians 
than preachers. 


WHEN humility speaks of itself, it 
blushes for shame. 


THE thought of the nearness of death 
awakens conscience. 


THE greatest art most frequently prac- 
ticed is that of deception. 


To eatch the chureh in polities is like 
catching an eel swimming in oil. 


Tue best test of genuine religion is its 
ability to stand on its own merits. 


THE church that conquers the world 
by carnal means becomes carnal itself. 


TueE fruit of bigotry is intolerance, 
and the resuit of intolerance is persecu- 
tion. 


THOsE who reach the highest attain- 
ments in righteousness, say the least 
about it. 


AuL paths lie open to him who has 
money, but there is no royal road to at- 
tainment. 


THE church with a temporal mission 
deserves to be treated as a political or- 
ganization. 






WHEN we infringe upon the re 
rights of others, we violate the first la 
of freedom. 


THE legal denial of the natural rights 
of a single individual, jeopardizes the 
rights of all. 


Every one owes a debt that neither 
death, nor hell, nor the hope of Para- 
dise ean cancel. 


THERE are some folks who are so or- 
thodox that they are always right and 
the dissenter is always wrong. 


THE state is ordained to maintain de- 
cency among men, but the church, the 
sanctity and holiness of religion. 


In the same proportion that the 
church gains political prestige, it gains 
hypocrites and nominal believers. 


DIFFERENCES in religion should consti- 
tute no legal barrier to the enjoyment of 
civil and political rights and privileges. 


THE penitentiary is the only place for 











the fellow who does not conform to the 
religious notions of certain reform 0 
ganizations. 


THERE are some religious sects so self- 
satisfied with their creeds and religious 
opinions that they want to force them 
upon everybody else by civil authority. 


THE medieval church was not in poli- 
tics when it filled the office of priest, 
judge, magistrate, and overlord of peo- 
ples, kings, and kingdoms; it was poli- 
ties itself. 


THERE are a few people who are s0 
holy and righteous in their own estima- 
tion that everybody else has to show 
them special deference as they come into 
their presence. 


THe French Revolution was merely 
the thunderclap of a religious storm 
cloud that had been gathering mo- 
mentum for fifteen hundred years. We 
criticize the thunderclap, but ignore i 
cause. 
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MEMORIAL TO PRESIDENT HOOVER 


To Hts Excellency, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States. 


GREETINGS: 


The Seventh-day Adventists, assembled in a World Con- 
vention in San Francisco, California, May 28 to June 12, 
1930, hereby send our heartfelt greetings to Your Excellency, 
hoping and praying that the great ideals of equal justice, equal 
opportunity, ordered liberty, popular government, and free- 
dom of conscience in religious matters, so nobly expressed in 
your recent public utterances, may prevail toward all men, 
in the great Republic of which you are President. 


We trust that the noble experiment of minimizing the evils 
of the liquor traffic by governmental regulations and prohi- 
bition under the Eighteenth Amendment may meet with suc- 
cess under your administration; and we are glad to inform 
you that every Seventh-day Adventist in the world is pledged 
to total abstinence from intoxicating beverages, and to the task 
of making this a better and safer world to live in through the 
peaceable means of public education and enlightenment, and 
by the preaching of the gospel of love, peace, and good will 
toward all men. 


We further hope and pray that the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the total separation of church and state, of civil and 
religious liberty, of freedom of speech and of the press, of the 
natural and inalienable rights of men and of the equality of 
all men, irrespective of their religion, before the civil law and 
the bar of justice, which you have pledged yourself to uphold 
and maintain, may continue to serve the rest of the world as 
a beacon light, so that all men everywhere may enjoy the 
peace, prosperity, and blessings of universal liberty to which 
they are entitled by nature and nature’s God. 


We earnestly pray that the Supreme Lawgiver and Ruler 
of the universe, who has ordained the state to function in 
civil affairs only, may continue to guide you in wisdom and 
judgment, and in every measure that may be worthy of His 
blessing, and establish more firmly the general welfare and 
prosperity of society, and the essential iustice, liberty, and 
— of all the people of the Great American Common- 
wealth. 
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